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his doctor keeps his skin healthy ( 


and his coat handsome with THIONIUM SHAMP00 


Sure, Pierre’s a lucky dog! His veterinarian has 
discovered the happiest new way to control common 

skin disorders of dogs and cats. It’s therapeutic 
Thionium Shampoo. Just a routine bath and the 

worry of seborrheic dermatitis, nonspecific derma- 
toses and eczemas is soon gone. 


Thionium Shampoo pampers as it treats; no messy 
cream, no unpleasant odor and no bothersome residue. 

Its rich, foaming lather penetrates deeply, yet is 
completely safe for both animals and handlers. 

Your clients will like the fresh, clean scent and 
high lustre that linger on pets’ hair-coats long ° 

after each Thionium Shampoo bath. 


Why don’t you get lucky? Start using Thionium 
Shampoo in your practice right away. Order the 
gallon size for economy in the hospital, the 6 oz. 
unbreakable plastic dispense-a-jar for the conven- 
ience of your clients. 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc, ver 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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SURITAL SODIUM 


(thiamylal sodium, Parke-Davis) 

SMOOTH, RAPID INDUCTION 

FREE OF EXCITEMENT OR IRRITABILITY 
EARLY, UNCOMPLICATED RECOVERY 












Concentration of Surital solu- oe : 

: or castrations, 
tion for LARGE ANIMAL USE firing, cryptorchids, 
from the standpoint of safety, umbilical hernias, 


dental work, and 
correction of 
laryngeal hemiplegia 


effectiveness and convenience 
varies from 0.5 to 4 per cent 
depending upon the breed of 


animal and anesthetic risk. SWINE: 


for repair of 
scrotal hernia and 
castration 


CATTLE: 

for castration, 
fracture reduction, 
removal of 

foreign bodies, and 
caesarean section 
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Ms than any other professional man, in 
the practicing veterinarian knows tin 
11 that his most valuable asset is time. In 1 fre 
any area of his practice, the success of his re 
therapy cannot be measured by results 
10 -. 7 |_st 
alone; he is a busy man whose time must 
be used judiciously. *: 
9 Al 
pre 
8 ‘ 2 : : on 
erial agent which, from its conception, spe 
was meant to satisfy the particular needs SU 
7 of the ee cael mn 
drug produces effective therapeutic blood 7 | 
6 levels for“at least two days, freeing the my 
Marian from time-consuming return lev 
5 ls and minimizing stress-producing as! 
handling. cons 
4 The most exciting development in sulfa SU) 
therapy in 20 years nar 
“ SULFABROM gives you all the benefits oF 
of sulfa efficacy and at the same time SU) 
one dose ot , 
helps eliminate the necessity for frequent bro: 
2 administration. Thus, SULFABROM is By 1 
‘ produces economical—your initial expenditure is in t 
1 Wa sulfa-low and decreased total dosage the 
brings cost down even lower 
th 
= t oe pa 
apeut c SULFABROM, administered orally or bact 
12 18 24 | 30 
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60-90 
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* TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC. FOR SODIUM SULFABROMOMETHAZINE. ©meERCK & CO., IN venient 
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oncept in sulfonamide therapy 


intraperitoneally to cattle, produces effec- 
tive blood levels lasting up to 48 hours— 
frequently long enough to eliminate any 
repetition of dosage. 


OM — quickly absorbed, 
slowly excreted 
Although SULFABROM is notable 
producing effective levels in rapid time, 
once it has entered the blood stream its 
speed of action slows down considerably. 
SULFABROM is excreted very slowly; 
this accounts for its long-lasting effect. In 
tle, detectable amounts may be present 












ine for as long as six days. Blood 
levels remaithigh, sometimes for as long 
as 53 to 60 hours.~And, because it is ex- 
creted so slowly, seldom isthe amount of 
SULFABROM passing througtwthe uri- 
nary tract ever large enough to c 
crystalluria. 


SULFABROM —effective against a 
broad range of infection 












By maintaining a high sulfonamide level 
in the tissues, SULFABROM minimizes 
the emergence of resistant strains of most 
pathogens. SULFABROM exerts its anti- 
bacterial effect at the cellular level long 


This new antibacterial agent is the only sulfa product available exclusivel 








SULFABROM is a bromine-substituted sulfamethazine developed by Merck research workers. 


y to veterinarians. 


enough to combat effectively both gram- 
negative and gram-positive organisms in- 
cluding those responsible for: 

calf diphtheria “recovery in 48 hours’; 
acute septic mastitis “uneventful 
recovery’; 

metritis ‘back on feed and eating nor- 
nally” in two days; 

foot “in 48 hours the cow was able to 
stand and Started to eat”; 
pneumonia “in days’ time this calf 
was back to normal”’;! 
as well as scours, winter dysent cocci- 
diosis, shipping fever, listerellosis and 
miscellaneous infectious conditions, such 
as peritonitis and infected wounds. 


SULFABROM —single-dose sulfa ther- 
apy available exclusively to veteri- 
narians 


In sum, SULFABROM represents the 


dling time in the treatment 
any infection. 
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DOSAGE (in cattle) 

SULFABROM Boluses 

60-90 mg. (1.0-1.5 grains)/Ib. of body weight, orally —for 

sustained levels 

SULFABROM Buffered Powder 

ee mg. (0.25-0.5 grains)/Ib., intravenously —for immediate 
els 

30-60 mg. (0.5-1.0 grains)/Ib., intraperitoneally—for rapid, 

sustained levels 


0-90 mg. (1.0-1.5 grains)/Ib., orally, as a drench—for con- 
venient levels 





42 48 
Supplied as 
SULFABROM Buffered Powder — 1-Ib. bottles 
SULFABROM 15 Gm. Boluses — packages of 5 and 50 
SULFABROM 4 Gm. Boluses— packages of 5 and 50 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Chemical Division 
Rahway, New Jersey 
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bactericidal action 
promptly controls 
symptoms in 


93-95%" of calves 


no development of 
resistant bacterial 
strains or of 


cross-resistance 


vill 


for calf scours 


enteritis 
ENTEFUR <<: 





Remissions of calf scours following treatment with ENTEFUR 
have been of a dramatic nature and uniformly high. In wide- 
spread field tests, cure rates of 93% and 95% have been ob- 
tained.!.2 

ENTEFUR is a bolus containing the new antibacterial nitro- 
furan, FURAMAZONE® (brand of nifuraldezone) 1 Gm., and 
bismuth subsalicylate 0.26 Gm. for its mildly astringent, anti- 
diarrheal action. FURAMAZONE is a new nitrofuran selected 
for its specific bactericidal activity against gram-negative and 
gram-positive enteric bacteria, including the virulent strains 
of E. coli found in calf enteritis. 

ENTEFUR is nontoxic even when administered in doses well 
above therapeutic levels. 

Dosage: 1 bolus perorally, twice daily, for 2 or 3 days. 
Supplied: Boluses of 3.3 Gm. each, in box of 24. 

1. Osborne, J. C. in New Horizons in Chemotherapy. Proceedings of First 
Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medicine. In press. 
2. Bull, W. S.: N. Amer. Vet. 38: 3 (Jan.) 1957. 

Available through your professional veterinary distributor 
NITROFURANS~—a new class of antimicrobials— 

neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides al J, 

EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK ’ 
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for retained 
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FUREA -.., 











FuREA effectively combats the dangers that arise in bovine 
retained placenta by a 2-way action: 

1) bactericidal, even in the presence of pus, blood and serum, wlerine infection— 
and 2) proteolytic for resolving necrotic tissue. 

Clinical usage produced a rapid decrease in signs of infection, ap 
reduction or elimination of malodor, and unimpaired fertility fertility in over 90% 
in over 90% of treated cows. 

FuREA is an intrauterine bolus containing FURACIN® (brand 
of nitrofurazone) 0.12 Gm. and urea 12 Gm. The bolus dis- = 

integrates swiftly in uterine fluids, providing rapid and uni- 

form distribution of active ingredients to the affected tissues. 

It is nonirritating and nontoxic. 

Dosage: Two boluses inserted into the recently pregnant horn. 

One bolus may be placed in the nonpregnant horn. Repeat 
at 24-hour intervals, as necessary. 
Supplied: Bottle of 25 boluses. 


1. Jones, S. V.; Belloff, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med. 51:413 

(Sept.) 1956. 

Available through your professional veterinary distributor 

NITROFURANS-—a new class of antimicrobials— 

neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides onl J, } 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK - 
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as suspected 


FURADANTIN oN ecirery 


brand of nitrofurantoin 


new, exclusive veterinary dosage form 


pleasant tasting = easily administered « readily retained 


In small-animal urinary tract infections, FURADANTIN swiftly achieves high bactericidal concen- 
trations in the urine, and in a high percentage of cases eliminates incontinence, dysuria, frequency, 
and straining. Of $2 dogs and cats recently treated,1 29 showed rapid clinical improvement. 
Often, there is marked improvement by the 4th day and complete recovery in 7 to 14 days.? 

In canine tracheobronchitis, FURADANTIN given for 5 days stopped the coughing in 95% of 75 
cases; in some dogs, complete symptomatic relief was gained in 48 hours.3 

COMPOSITION: 

Each FURADANTIN ORA-BOLS provides FURADANTIN 50 mg. in an excipient containing dextrose. 
SUPPLIED: 

Bottle of 100 scored 50 mg. Ora-BoLs. FURADANTIN also is available as: 10 mg. and 100 mg. scored 
tablets, bottles of 100, and Oral Suspension containing 5 mg. FURADANTIN per cc., bottle of 60 cc. 
REFERENCES: 1. Mosier, J. E., and Coles, E. H.: Vet. Med. 53:649 (Dec.) 1958. 2. Belloff, G. B.- Calif. Vet. 9:27 
(Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 3. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. Med. 52:445 (Sept.) 1957. 

Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 


NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
Ora-sots'": is the Eaton trade mark for small, bolus-shaped tablets. onl] rs 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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The proven effective dietary food 
in the management of growing pups 
and gestating and lactating females. 
Dispensed only by graduate 
veterinarians. 


A“PRESCRIPTION DIET” 


val 


FOR FEEDING PRESCRIPTION DIETS DEPT., HILL PACKING CO., TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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STAPHYLOCOCCI 





PNEUMOCOCCI 





STREPTOCOCCI 





NEISSERIA 





SHIGELLA 





COLIFORMS 





HEMOPHILUS 





PROTEUS 








PSEUDOMONAS 





NEOTHION IS SOLD ONLY TO VETERINARIANS 
and is available from your Squibb branch or 
your ethical wholesaler. Neothion is supplied 
in I-dose syringes containing 50,000 units of 
thiostrepton plus 150 mg. of neomycin. 





ACTIVE REASONS YOU SHOULD USE 








WHEN YOU TREAT ron 


THE NINE ORGANISMS SHOWN AT THE LEFT ARE “ETIOLOGIC CULPRITS” oF 
BACTERIAL MASTITIS—THE ORGANISMS KNOWN TO CAUSE THIS DISEASE. 


Neothion controls all 9 mastitis-causing bacteria 

Neothion contains the new Squibb antibiotic, thiostrepton, plus neo- 
mycin. This exclusive Squibb formula controls all nine types of mastitis- 
causing bacteria, including strains which have become resistant or im- 
mune to other antibiotics which have been extensively used for this 
purpose. You can administer Neothion with the confidence that this one 
product provides fast, dependable, economical anti-mastitis therapy. 


Neothion offers you a “‘triple-control’”’ formula: 


1. THIOSTREPTON. Isolated by the Squibb Research Laboratories, this 
new antibiotic possesses a remarkably high order of activity against 
gram-positive cocci. 


2. NEOMYCIN. A highly effective adjuvant to thiostrepton. Together 
these two antibiotics offer you a broader range of antibacterial 
activity than any single antibiotic now available for intramammary 
administration. 


¥ 


PLASTIBASE. A free-flowing ointment base which possesses unique 
physical and therapeutic advantages. Smooth, homogeneous and 
colorless, Plastibase is remarkably stable over a wide temperature 
range. Because of its unusual molecular structure, Plastibase tends 
to “cling” to udder tissue and readily releases its antibiotic medi- 
cants. Plastibase does not milk out prematurely. 
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Neomycin 





Brand A 


BROAD SPECTRUM ANTIBIOTIC 





Brand B 


BROAD SPECTRUM ANTIBIOTIC 











Brand C 


BROAD SPECTRUM ANTIBIOTIC 











ONLY NEOTHION OFFERS YOU THIS 
“SOLID BAR” OF MASTITIS CONTROL 


The chart above lists 9 organisms known to cause mastitis. Solid 
red squares indicate effective mastitis control. Note that only 
Neothion is effective against all nine. 

Light red squares indicate the widely demonstrated fact that 
staphylococci have built up a resistance to most antibiotics and 
sulfas now in use. Staphylococci are among the chief causative 
agents of mastitis. Note that only Neothion controls resistant 
strains of staphylococci. 

Neothion controls both chronic and acute mastitis with a broader 
spectrum of antibacterial activity than either of the three brands 
of broad spectrum antibiotics, the triple sulfas, penicillin, strep- 
tomycin or neomycin when used alone. Neothion was developed 
to provide the veterinary profession with an anti-mastitis prepa- 
ration which is fast, thorough and safe at low dosage levels. 


For additional information, write 


SQUIBB, Veterinary Department 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


SQUIBB 


—A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 


PLASTIBASE® and NEOTHION® are Squibb trademarks 
COLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 1959 








Disposable plastic 
syringe permits 
you to instill Neo- 
thion with a single 
quick thrust of the 
thumb. 
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PERIODIC INVESTMENT PLANS 
To Acquire Shares of United Accumulative Fund 


offer you investment units in multiples of 
$2,500 with investments as low as... $125 
Initially and $25 Periodically. Under a United 
Periodic Investment Plan you invest in 


UNITED ACCUMULATIVE FUND SHARES 
a diversified, managed mutual fund with in- 
vestments in over 100 American corporations. 


Waddell & Reed, 


Principal Underwriters 





20 West 9th Street 40 Wall Street 
Kansas City 5, Mo. New York 5, N. Y. 


For Prospectus and Descriptive Literature, without obligation, 
return this advertisement. 
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ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 
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reaches 
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LIQUAMAST 


oxytetracycline HCI FOR MASTITIS 


Liquamast is a liquid preparation of the broad- 
spectrum antibiotic, oxytetracycline, highly effective 
against all of the most common organisms 
responsible for bovine mastitis. 


Liquamast is completely soluble in milk, thereby 
providing maximum antibiotic concentrations therein. 


Liquamast diffuses readily, via the milk, to the 

sites of infection in the upper portions of the mammary ~ 
gland, whereas oil or ointment type vehicles 

have a tendency to settle in the main duct of the 
udder. In extremely deep-seated, chronic cases, 
Liquamast is a good adjunct to systemic 
oxytetracycline therapy. 


Supply: 1/2 0z. tubes—426 mg. of oxytetracycline HCl, 
packaged in a 12-tube carton with one tube squeezer. 


Sold to Veterinarians Only 


E> Science for the world’s well-being ™ 
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DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Pfizer Laboratories, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
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for MASTITIS of see 4 


dry and lactating cows 


NEW SQUEEJET™ 


single-dose dispenser for 


FURACIN’ SOLUTION veterinary 


brand of nitrofurazone 


4 


@ delivers one full dose @ is discarded after using 
@ savestime @ is convenient, especially when a number 


of cows are to be treated @ unique package 


*design patented 


FuRACIN has been shown to be strikingly effective in controlling mastitis under field 
conditions.!»2 Of 7,123 lactating cows with acute mastitis, fair to excellent results 
were obtained in 5,597 (78%). Of 3,418 dry cows which had had mastitis during their 
previous lactating period, fair to excellent results were obtained in 3,104 (90%). 

supped A water-miscible liquid of FuRAcIN 0.2% in polyethylene glycol and water. 


Single-dose SQUEEJET disposable dispenser of 30 cc. Still available, bottles of 500 ce. 
with rubber stopper and 1 gal. 


1, Mires, M. H., and Chadwick, R. H.: Vet. News 10:3 (Jan.-Feb.) 1947. 2. Mires, M. H.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass..117:49 (July) 1950. 


All Eaton Veterinary Specialties Are Available Through Your Professional Veterinary Distributor. 
NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials— neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK Ae 
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the 
treatment of 
purulent metritis 


NoWhasan 


Effervescence disperses the antiseptic 
to all parts of the uterus 





> Nolvasan cap-tab after insertion in _ 
uterus. — disintegration, with evolution 


of gas bubbles which carry a suspension of 
the agent throughout the uterine fluids 
and over all the surface within the cavity. 


Result: Nolvasan in contact with the infection 
over the whole endometrium. 


NOLVASAN IS MADE IN U.S.A. BY 
ARRANGEMENT WITH IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


XVIII 


cap-tabs 





Nolvasan cap-tabs are the ideal treatment 
for purulent or other forms of metritis. 

> The active agent, chlorhexidine, a unique 
broad-spectrum antibacterial compound, is 
especially suitable as a uterine antiseptic, 
with high activity against gram-negative 
and gram-positive organisms. 

> Antibacterial activity is retained in the 
presence of blood, pus and uterine fluids, 
with the solubility of Nolvasan insuring 
prolonged action. 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, Iowa 


® 
FORT DODGE 
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Every 10 days... 


Dear Doctors: 


VM NEWSLETTER introduces you to an entirely new concept in 
veterinary journalism. Now in its sixth edition, this easy 
to read advertising free, newsletter is mailed to veterinary 
subscribers every ten days. 


This new service is available to the profession at a 
subscription price of $15 for the full 36 issues a year. 
To introduce you to VM NEWSLETTER and assure a good 
initial circulation, we invite you to take advantage of 
a special offer. 


This offer brings you the deluxe 112 page journal, 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, for one year, plus VM NEWSLETTER's 
late news coverage and business counsel every ten days 
for a full year. Try this combination journal-newsletter 
service at the one price of $15. 


€. M. Cooper 


C. M. Cooper, D.V.M. 
Editor 


Please enter my subscription for 36 issues of 
VM Newsletter at $15.00 per year. | understand 
that | will receive a one year subscription to the 
journal, VETERINARY MEDICINE, free with this 
order. (Present subscribers will have their pres- 
ent journal subscription advanced one year with 
an order for the VM Newsletter.) 


newsletter 


Enclosed $15.00 [] Send Invoice [] 


Name 





Address 





Send Order to VETERINARY MEDICINE, 803 Livestock Exchange 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS VACCINE ~ 
‘sn COMBINED 
CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE 


Modified live virus, Chick-embryo origin 


and INFECTIOUS CANINE HEPATITIS VACCINE 


Modified live virus, Porcine tissue culture origin—desiccated 


Affiliated 
e 


Affiliated Brand Canine Distemper Vaccine, Modified 
live virus of chick embryo origin, and Infectious Canine 
Hepatitis Vaccine, MLV of Porcine tissue culture origin, 
is a combined vaccine containing attenuated strains of 
Canine distemper virus and Infectious canine hepatitis 
virus. A single injection of 2 cc induced immunity to 
challenge of virulent distemper and hepatitis viruses. 


For added safety, the attenuated Infectious canine 
hepatitis virus is cultivated on porcine kidney cells (un- 
natural host). As a result, it does not reverse to viru- 
lence, even on several serial passages on dogs, and is 
free from viruses pathogenic for dogs. 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


White Hall, Illinois 
Corn Belt Laboratories The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. 
The National Laboratories Corp. Grain- Belt Supply Co. 


Produced for and sold to graduate veterinarians only 
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News Comment 


Entertainment deductions must be clearly 
related to the production of business income, 
according to a late ruling from the Internal 
Revenue Service to physicians. In the ruling 
the Internal Revenue Service told doctors that 
they must be ready to provide a guest list of 
physicians, patients or prospective patients 
entertained. In allowing deductions, the Service 
will consider the nature of the doctor's 
practice, length of time in practice, number 

of patients and how many were received 

through referral, and whether or not similar 
specialists in the community have declared 
entertainment expenses. 








Blinders to keep chickens from fighting and 
pecking each other have been developed by Georgia 
poultrymen. Blinders permit hens to see to the 
Side and downward, but not in front, according to 
a Feedstuff report. Blinders are secured with 
a small cotter key through the lower part of the 
nasal passage. Blinders can be used several times. 











Cancer vaccines prepared from the patients’ 
own tumors have arrested malignant lesions too far 
advanced for surgery, drugs or radiation, accord- 
ing to a recent Medical News report. Successes 
thus far indicate that cancer could possibly 
be controlled by immunologic means. 











Health and accident insurance premiums have 
been declared fully tax deductible in a recent 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals ruling. Until 











recently, the Internal Revenue Service disallowed 
as non-medical expense that portion of the premium 
paid for loss of life and loss of income benefits. 
But the Court held that Congress has not intended 
to draw such a fine line when allowing deductions 
for health insurance premiums. 
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Federal courts have definitely decided that a 
group practice clinic can be considered a corpora- 
tion instead of a partnership for income tax 
purposes. This means that clinics can, in many 
cases, claim a deduction on money paid into 
pension funds for their practitioner-members. 

The Court has thus overruled the Internal Revenue 
Service which has long insisted that a clinic 

is a partnership and therefore ineligible for the 
tax breaks accorded a corporation. 

















A petition proposing issuance of a regulation 

covering a new product to be injected in beef cattle 
as a growth . Stimulator ‘and f finisher has been filed 
with the Food and Drug Administration by E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. The product, Rapi-Gain, is an 
estrogenic growth promoter containing testosterone 
enanthate, 17a-hydroxy-progesterone caproate 
and estradiol valerate. The petition asked for 
issuance under the food additives law of a 
regulation establishing a zero tolerance for the 
drugs in the edible portions of cattle. Drugs 
are subcutaneously injected. 











Dr. James Steele, Chief of Veterinary Public 
Health, developed a clinical case of infectious 
hepatitis Shortly after returning from a world 
health tour. Attempts to detect the source of 
infection produced indefinite results, but most 
evidence suggests that the infection was probably 
contracted in Madrid. 








Hawaii, the newest State, has a hog cholera 
ears old, according to 
National Hog Farmer report. The Hawaii program 
is designed to control traffic in hogs sick of 
cholera or exposed to cholera; enforce cooking of — 
garbage fed to swine; discontinue use of virulent © 
virus; and effect vaccination of 40 to 50% of 
swine with less dangerous vaccine until disease 
incidence reaches a low ebb. 





Test marketing of tobaccoless cigarets resulted 
in fast sell-outs recently, giving tobacco men : 
the jitters. By making cigarets entirely of 
vegetable fibers, tobaccoless cigaret manufac- 
turers hope to cash in on the possible link 
between tobacco tars and lung cancer. Exempt from™ 
federal tax on tobacco, the new product could 
sell at sharply lower prices—that is, until 
Congress broadens the tax laws. 
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since cows are not machines 
it takes more than a squirt of oil to put 
them back in production 


but sensitive mammary tissue will 
respond to the superior anti-inflammatory 
action of METICORTEN combined 

with antibiotics 


METIBIOTIC 


Mastitis Infusion 


for more specific control and shortened 
period of below-par lactation 


Selig 
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METIBIOTIC 


can make the difference 


METICORTEN, the most effective anti-inflammatory 
agent presently available, quickly reduces inflammation 
and edema. This action facilitates penetration of the 
antibiotics and allows bactericidal effects to begin at once. 


Sensitive tissues are promptly cleared of infection— 
normal milk flow usually is restored in 24 to 36 hours 
after infusion of METIBIOTIC. Thus recovery is more 
rapid than after conventional antibiotic therapy. 


Because of the simultaneous actions of the ‘‘Meti’”’ steroid 
and antibiotics, the formation of scar tissue and permanent 
udder damage are minimized. The risk of spreading 
infection to the herd also is greatly reduced. 


single-dose economy: A single infusion of one 10 cc. 
syringe into each infected quarter usually will cure the disease. 
packaging: Each disposable plastic 10 cc. syringe contains 
4 mg. prednisone acetate, 300 mg. dihydrostreptomycin 

(as the sulfate) and 100,000 units procaine 

penicillin G in a special nonirritating oleaginous vehicle. 
METIBIOTIC is available in boxes of 12, 72 and 144. 
METIcorTEN® Acetate, brand of prednisone acetate. 

MeEtisroTIic,® brand of procaine penicillin-dihydrostreptomycin in oil 

with prednisone acetate. 

Meti,® brand of corticosteroids. 


SCHERING CORPORATION ® BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Treat 
Pink Eye 
with GENUINE 


OCUROL-VET 


The Leader in Its Field! 





Contains No Injurious 
Propellant Gases! 


Is Not Pressurized! 





Available from your independent Veterinary distributor in 
@ 60cc AMBER BOTTLES WITH SPRAYERS 
@ 32-OZ. DISPENSING BOTTLES 


THE OCUROL-VET COMPANY 


SABINAL, TEXAS 
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FROM CALF TO 


GRAND CHAMP 


on Vpc RIBAD 11 





Proud owner Barbara Clausen is shown beside Black Orbit, 17-month-old 
Angus steer judged Grand Champion Steer at 1959 Illinois State Fair. 





It was “no contest” at the 1959 Illinois State Fair as Black Orbit, 1000-lb. 
Angus steer, easily won the Grand Champion Steer ribbon. “Orbit” was raised 
from birth and shown by Barbara Clausen, 17, of Manito, Illinois. As suggested 
by her veterinarian, Barbara has included VpC RIBAD II in “Orbit’s” rations 
since he was a few weeks old. VpC RIBAD II is an ideal supplement for all 
livestock and poultry. For top supplement results, recommend highest quality 
VpC RIBAD II to your clients. 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Via-D-Mineral . . . Con-O-Mineral . . . Viamineral ... Ribad . . . Via-Z-Mineral 
VpC Dog Food Supplement 


SOLD TF°*9 VETERINARIANS ONLY 
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The preoperative use of Hemostop facilitates any surgical procedure 
where bleeding is a problem. Hemostop—for prompt, safe control of 


bleeding in— 

spaying dental extractions 
castrating ear trimming 

mastectomy excising neoplasms 

eye surgery tonsillectomy 

removal of anal glands fractures, internal bleeding 
—as well as other conditions where the integrity of the vascular bed is 
impaired. 


In recommended dosage there are no contraindications. 


For intramuscular injection. Each 5 cc. vial contains 
adrenochrome isonicotinic acid hydrazone, 25 mg., 

present as sodium 3 hydroxy 2 naphthoate complex. 
Diluent: water USP, 5 cc., benzyl alcohol, 2% W/V. 


RECOMMENDED DOSAGE: Small animals, 0.25 cc. to 1 cc. 
Foals, 2 cc.; Horses, 5 cc. 


Restricted to sale by or on the order of a licensed veterinarian. 


THE S. Ec. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
Veterinary Division 
Bristol, Tennessee « New York « San Fr I eK City 








¥U.S. Pat. 2,728,722 
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in equine practice... 


THE ATARACTIC DRUG OF CHOICE 


SpARINE safely reduces a horse’s potential for aggressively defensive actions; thus, the require- 
ment for mechanical restraint is reduced. SpARINE facilitates both routine and surgical procedures. 


SpaRINE controls excitement, tension, and unruly tendencies without impairment of conscious- 
ness. The danger associated with uncertain footing is minimized. 


SpARINE is indicated whenever quiescence is desired. It has been used successfully in horses, 
cattle, sheep, swine, and in small animals. 
No instance of blood dyscrasias has been reported with SPARINE. 


Available: TaBLets: 25, 50, 100 mg., vials of 50. 
INJECTION: 50 mg. per cc., vials of 10, 30, and 100 cc. 


SUPPLIED ONLY TO THE PROFESSIONS Wyeth | 
Comprehensive literature supplied upon request 


® 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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after more than a 
quarter century.. 





VIROGEN 


“Trademark for Pitman-Moore Co. Bio. 665 
(canine distemper vaccine and infectious 
canine hepatitis vaccine and leptospira cae 
nicola bacterin in bronchisepticus-streptos 
coccus-typhimurium bacterin), Available in 
6 cc. and 50 cc. vials. 


XXX 








Throughout the world, Virogen ... the 
first multivalent vaccine developed for pro- 
tection against the “‘complex” of canine 
distemper . . . has established an unsur- 
passed record of safety and effectiveness, 
For more than 25 years it has often been 
imitated, but never duplicated. 

Wher the growing threat of infectious 
canine hepatitis led to the introduction of 
Virogen D-H, in 1953, veterinarians quickly 
endorsed this logical expansion of “the 
Virogen concept.” 

Today, the increasing incidence of canine 
leptospirosis shows the clinical need for a 
single vaccine that will protect against all 
three of the major viral infections in dogs 
. . . as well as the secondary bacterial in- 
vaders that may complicate an attack of 
distemper, hepatitis, or leptospirosis. 

Such a vaccine, in keeping with the origi- 
nal Virogen concept of “the greatest possi- 


ble protection,” is Virogen D-H-L. 


DAL 


a research 

development of 

PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY DIVISION 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Kennett, Missouri 


W. L. BAKER, JR., B.S., D.V.M. 


Disease control plays a major role in large 
swine enterprises. This practitioner describes the 
basic procedures he is using in handling 

the difficult feeder pig problem. 


Swine Disease Control in Confined Feeding 


IF WE DOUBLE HOG NUMBERS in a given 
swine operation, we square our disease prob- 
lems. Disease control will be the main 
stumbling block as the swine industry goes 
to the use of more concrete and confinement 
raising of hogs. A revolution in the engi- 
neering of swine buildings is now in pro- 
gress and the veterinary profession must 
match this with new concepts of swine pre- 
ventive medicine and disease control. 

The veterinarian will have a more im- 
portant part in the integration of the swine 
industry due to several reasons: 

1. Closer cooperation between the feed 
industry and the veterinarian. A lot of this 
will come about because the veterinary pro- 
fession is more aware of the coming changes 
than was so in the broiler integration. 

2. Breaking disease cycles is much more 
difficult in swine than in poultry because 
the young remain with older animals. 

3. Investment per hog is much greater 
and many sources of credit will insist on 
veterinary supervision. 

4. Veterinarians as a group were not in- 
terested in poultry and did not provide 
adequate laboratory facilities. 


Handling Feeder Pigs 


Many hog producers would prefer to pur- 
chase feeder pigs to put into their feed lots 
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rather than raise their own pigs. This would 
reduce their requirement. for labor in their 
hog feeding operation which is in competi- 
tion with their farming operation. 

Frequently, feeder pig purchasers have 
trouble with pigs \vnem they are brought 
into their feed lots. [ransportation and con- 
tact with diseases in previous environment 
account for this. This type of situation is 
not new to us as veterinarians. 


Feeder Pig Sales 


When pigs are purchased through feeder 
pig sales, the problem is simplified. These 
pigs have been immunized against cholera 
by a graduate veterinarian, castrated, de- 
wormed, and graded according to weight. 
When brought to the farm fhe following 
steps should be taken. 

1. Quarantined in separate quarters. 

2. Placed in a clean, comfortable con- 
fined area that is well bedded down. 

3. Plenty of fresh water provided in 
quarters free from draft. 

4. Fed a light, low protein ration carry- 
ing at least 100 gm. of antibiotic per ton 
of feed. 

5. Where erysipelas is a problem, give 
either a modified vaccine or serum and cul- 
ture and eliminate the antibiotic in the feed 
from five to seven days. Erysipelas bacterin 
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has proved of no value to this practitioner 
due to increased pathogenicity of organisms 
under confined conditions. Erysipelas 
serum and culture has been by far the su- 
perior method, giving a more complete and 
lasting immunity. If necessary, a guaiacol 
type of preparation is added to the drink- 
ing water this period of five to seven days. 

6. After seven to ten days pigs are placed 
in a feeding barn and put on a 14% com- 
plete pelleted ration. When a weight of 125 
lb. is reached the ration is changed to a 12% 
diet. These lower protein rations have elimi- 
nated our feed diarrhea problem at no loss 
in feed conversion ratio. 

7. Give Dictycide (Fort Dodge) to each 
pig, and spray for external parasites. 

8. Run fecal examination on each pen 
to determine if further worming is necessary. 
Wait two weeks and use piperazine in drink- 
ing water. 


Feeder Pigs 
Purchased on Open Market 


In many cases these pigs are not vacci- 
nated, castrated, or wormed. The following 
procedure is used: 

1. Give 50% extra hog cholera serum over 
minimum dosage, plus a modified live virus. 
2. Give erysipelas culture and serum. 

3. Give Dictycide. This drug seems to 
cause no reaction. If coughing is present, 
repeat Dictycide in a week. 

4. Guaiacol (S. E. Massengill) plus io- 
dide preparation should be added to water 
for one week, if necessary. 

5. A week later antibiotic is added to 
feed (100 gm. level) ard boars castrated. 

6. Five days later piperazine is added to 
drinking water and antibiotic discontinued. 


7. Otherwise, management is same as 
listed above for pigs purchased from a feeder 
pig sale. 


Diagnostic Facilities 


More general practitioners are using 
sensitivity tests, blood determinations, cul- 
tures, stains, etc., in their daily practice and 
these will be of greater significance when 
larger confined concrete feeding operations 
become more prevalent. 

Added pathogenicity of common orga- 
nisms seem to be common under confined 
feeding conditions and best results in medi- 
cation have come from the use of fluid 
medication through the water system. In 
some cases medication through the feed is | 
practical. 

Many powders are not 100% soluble and, 
when added to an automatic water system, 
can clog the system to the embarrassment of 
the practitioner recommending the drug of ~ 
choice. 

Even when the herd is protected against 
cholera and erysipelas, acute respiratory 
flare-ups with high temperatures are com- 
mon. In these cases, the affected hogs will ~ 


not eat but will take medication through the 7 
drinking water. 7 


Conclusion © 


Instead of being complacent bystanders ~ 
as was the profession during the formative 
period in poultry integration, we as indi- 
vidual practitioners and as a_ profession 
should strive to be an important part of 
swine integration. Disease control will play 
a key part in profits in these large enter- ~ 
prises and it is up to us to become an in-| 
tegral part of this metamorphosis. 





Poultry Disease Course 


Fourteen USDA, A.R.S. veterinarians; 
four state-employed veterinarians; four 
USDA, A.M.S. veterinarians; and one vet- 
erinary practitioner have completed the 
third Poultry Diseases Diagnostic Course 
held at Ames, Iowa. The training was pro- 
vided through arrangements with the Short 
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Course Committee, Division of Veterina 
Medicine, Iowa State College. 

The first of these training courses was 
held in Ames during October 1957, and 7E 
veterinarians have now received this train 
ing. These qualified poultry disease diag 
nosticians are located in 43 states and iff 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii. USDA, A.RS 
Animal Morbidity Rpt. 29 May 59. 
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Establishing 


the 
Practitioner's 
Fee 


Practitioners throughout the country 
are being called upon with increasing 
frequency for counsel and service to 
large livestock operations. While the 
technical problems encountered in 
newly established mass production en- 
terprises are numerous and varied, 
they appear to assume a secondary 
role to the problem of establishing a 
suitable fee basis. At professional meet- 
ings the common inquiry today is, 
“How do you establish a fee schedule 
that is fair to the client and will re- 
turn a satisfactory professional in- 
come.” 

The need for uniformity of fees for 
this type of professional service is ex- 
pressed by all veterinarians active in 
this field. The volume involved in 
such operations provides a substantial 
bargaining tool. Without some guide- 
lines the opportunity to shop for vet- 
erinary supervision and match one 
professional man against the other 
looms as a major professional problem. 

In this report, three veterinarians 
engaged in service to large livestock 
operations share their experiences and 
know-how in establishing fees. 
















Establishing 
the 


Practitioner's fee 


A western veterinarian reports... 


A WESTERN VETERINARIAN who has been 
serving large feedlot operations for some 
years offers his experiences. He points out 
that the first step in establishing a fair fee 
relationship with large livestock operations 
is to separate professional fee from drug 
charges. This means facing the hard, cold 
facts of asking for a full fee for professional 
services without hiding behind drug bills. 

He prefers to fix his professional fee on 
an hourly basis rather than a per head basis 
because of the great variation in handling 
facilities. This keeps the veterinarian from 
doing work that cowboys and _ livestock 
handlers should be doing. It also reminds 
livestock owners of the fact that the veteri- 
narian’s time is valuable and prompts him 
to have sick animals isolated and get proper 
handling facilities. Under these plans the 
owner does no treatment without the veteri- 
narian’s approval. 

This veterinarian has had three very 
large operations on this basis for some time, 
and the method has proved most satis- 
factory. In establishing an hourly fee, some 
consideration must be given to breakage 
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and depreciation of equipment. For further 
guidance, he suggests inquiring into the 
hourly fee of attorneys in a particular area. 
The hourly fee is commonly used by this 
profession and certainly a veterinarian’s fee 
should be comparable. 

One more suggestion that will help main- 
tain a suitable relationship is the establish- 
ment of a fixed minimum per month. In 
other words, your monthly bill for profes- 
sional services would be so many hours at 
an established rate per hour or the mini- 
mum monthly fee, whichever is greater. 
This arrangement assures that your serv- 
ices will be used when needed and help 
plan the work load you can anticipate from 
this client in advance. 

With a definite hourly professional fee 
established, the matter of drug prices be- 
comes a less difficult problem. In view of 
the large volume utilized by such operations, 
the practitioner can distribute the entire 
needs at cost plus a reasonable handling 
charge. This will probably fall into the 10 
to 15% bracket from most large accounts. 


Concluded on page 546 
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A (California veterinarian reports... 


A CALIFORNIA PRACTITIONER, queried about 
his experiences in working out suitable fee 
relationships for dairy herds, reports that 
he has had experience with three different 
financial plans. With the first plan, he 
used the total number of cows in the herd 
as shown in the DHIA book. A fixed fee 
per cow was levied each month, and he 
did all the work. This included calf health 
and preventive medicine programs such 
as reproduction examinations and mastitis 
control. He points out that fee establish- 
ment on an hourly basis was tried. This did 
not prove satisfactory. At present he is 
working on a flat call to ranch basis. A 
regular trip is made each week. In addition 
to the trip call, a charge is made for each 
service separately, such as reproduction 
examinations, surgery, etc. An itemized 
statement is prepared each trip. Farm op- 
erators try to save other work until he ar- 


Concluded on page 546 
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A Missouri veterinarian reports... 


ONE MISSOURI PRACTITIONER reports that on 
a trial basis he is working with two large 
swine operators on a yearly fee basis. For 
one 2,500 head operation he estimated that 
50 calls a year would handle the routine 
veterinary service, including planning and 
consultation. In another 1,200 head opera- 
tion, it looks like 25 calls a year will handle 
the routine. These are billed at a uniform 
trip call fee. All vaccinating on these op- 
erations is done by the practitioner, includ- 
ing anemia cholera, erysipelas injections, 
and vaccination of sows as needed. A trip 
call is not charged when a large number are 
to be vaccinated. 

Drugs and vaccines are all set up on a 
volume discount basis. He points out that 


Concluded on page 546 
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the 


Practitioners fee 


a california veterinarian... 


rives for the weekly visit, but there are 
emergency calls as well. 

This arrangement seems to work quite 
satisfactorily. The veterinarian is paid for 
specific service, not how much time has 
been spent on the farm. This system tends 
to reward the efficiency of the veterinarian. 

The best program of the three used was 
seemingly the fee per head basis each 
month, but it was also the most expensive. 
On this basis, the veterinarian was able to 
work on a nutritional program, inspect calf 
pens, and supervise the general operation. 
Now he feels a little less involved since he 
must charge specifically for each of these 
services. 

Like the other two reporting veterinarians, 
drugs are billed separately at cost plus a 
handling charge. This allows the veteri- 
narian to use what drugs are needed freely 
and is considered a vital part of the ar- 
rangement. 


@ western veterinarian... 


A satisfactory solution to restraint prob- 
lems is half the battle in successfully treat- 
ing feedlot cattle. The day of the cowboy 
and roping of feedlot animals is past. At 
least 75% of feedlot diseases are of a respi- 
ratory nature; therefore, catchpens and 
chutes to facilitate treatment are of primary 
importance. Every effort must be taken to 
minimize exertion of the patient. Owners 
are instructed to separate all sick animals 
that are able to walk, and piace them in 
catchpens before arrival of the veterinarian. 
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@ missouri veterinarian... 


you can show an operator that this saving 
alone will generally cover his cost of pro- 
fessional services. It is estimated that such 
a program will probably cost somewhere in 
the range of 15 cents per pig for professional 
supervision plus the costs of drugs and 
vaccines. 

Services rendered are diverse, but include 
working out the feeding program with the 
feed dealer and the operator. Starting with 
the grains available, they put their heads 
together and try to figure out the cheapest 
route. Feed costs of sows and gilts before 
they have pigs constitute a major financial 
factor. Calculation of the estimated man- 
hours required is a greatly appreciated 
service. 

As an example, one of these operations 
started out by buying sows and gilts at 
different places. The operator buys them 
subject to the practitioner’s approval. They 
are tested for brucellosis and leptospirosis. 
Proving them serviceable as well as external 
examination of the male genitals is neces- 
sary. A complete large animal clinic and 
laboratory is maintained as a service. When 
the. first pig develops scours, it is cultured 
and therapy established. The same pro- 
cedure is followed for sow mastitis. 

All planning materials are written up in 
notebook form for effective presentation and 
review. This takes a lot of time and tailor- 
ing for local conditions, and cannot be done 
overnight. As this progressive veterinarian 
cautions, there are a lot of problems in this 
field. He feels that the veterinary profession 
should not push this service. If such a trend 
is to come, let it come, but as professional 
men our responsibility is to wait, watch and 
be ready with something specific when 
called on. He feels at the present time it 
is strictly for the big producer. 
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Nitrate Poisoning in Swine 


@eoco 


H. C. SMITH, D.V.M., Sioux City, lowa 
V. E. LOVELL, D.V.M., Pender, Nebraska 
RAY REPPERT, D.V.M., Pender, Nebraska 


DAVID GRISWOLD, D.V.M., Winterset, lowa 


Gosmmnany LITERATURE contains a number 
of case reports in which cattle died as a re- 
sult of eating oat straw and oat hay. There 
are very few case reports of this occurrence 
in swine. 

Case,’ reported on a herd of sows that 
were pastured on a rapé and oat pasture in 
1957. The sows aborted about two weeks 
before full term. Piglets from some of the 
sows were dead or weak at birth. Tests re- 
vealed that the nitrate content of the rapé 
was 5.52% and the oat plants 0.53%. 

It has been stated* that any amount of 
nitrate over 0.5% in the total ration is a 
potential cause of trouble. Another plant 
containing nitrate is blue green algae. Swine 
are more susceptible to this than are cattle 
and sheep. Stagnant ponds may contain 
nitrate. In 1957, Case* reported that ni- 
trate poisoning is increasing and that farm 
animals, particularly cattle, are being poi- 
soned by forage plants with excessive nitrate 
content. Ingestion of plants ordinarily con- 
sidered safe accounted for many cases of 
poisoning in cattle. Nitrate poisoning may 
occur within several days after the hay or 
straw has been moistened by rain, snow or 
excessive dampness. Reduction of excess 
nitrate to nitrite is facilitated by moisture of 
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any kind. Petechiae on the serous surfaces 
are commonly observed. Gastritis is com- 
mon. Labored breathing is the first sign. 
Some die in convulsions. Symptoms appear 
suddenly. Pulmonary edema may occur. 

Pathological alterations include degenera- 
tion of the blood vessels of the brain, con- 
gestion of the liver, multiple hemorrhages 
on the serous surfaces, gastritis and some- 
times enteritis and severe conjunctivitis. 

Symptoms in swine include acute labored 
breathing, and edema of the lungs. Tem- 
peratures may be elevated at first but be- 
come normal to subnormal. Convulsions 
and loss of appetite are both common. Swine 
require more water than usual. Abortions in 
sows, particularly in the late stages of preg- 
nancy, suggest nitrate poisoning. 

In both cases observed by the writers 
which involved swine, the condition ap- 
peared after a snowfall when the pigs be- 
came wet. The straw used for bedding be- 
came moist from the dampness on the swine. 
Before the snowfall, no losses had occurred 
Immediately after wet straw bedding was 
removed, losses ceased. That the swine ate 
considerable amounts of the straw bedding 
was evident since much of it was found in 
the stomachs at necropsy. 
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Case L&R 


A herd of 99 pigs weighing from 125 to 
150 lb. each were purchased through a sales 
barn. The herd had been immunized for 
hog-cholera and erysipelas. Upon arrival at 
the farm, all pigs were placed in a shed 
with oat straw bedding, and allowed to run 
behind feeder cattle. Feed consisted of corn, 
oats and a commercial ration. 

Shortly after the pigs arrived at the farm, 
a heavy snowstorm and a moderation in the 
atmospheric temperature followed. Pigs be- 
came wet from walking in the lots, and as 
a result the bedding became wet. 

The oat straw bedding contained some 
oats and the pigs apparently ate a con- 
siderable amount of it. About four days 
after the snowstorm, the pigs sickened and 
three died rather suddenly. About 12 to 15 
exhibited severe conjunctivitis and a bulg- 
ing of the eyeballs. Breathing was heavy. 
All swine were treated with injectable anti- 
biotics. A few recovered; some did not. 

A 125 lb. pig was taken to the laboratory 
for postmortem examination and bacterio- 
logical studies. Postmortem findings were 
non-conclusive. Cultures failed to produce 
a growth of bacteria. On the following day 
another dead pig was taken to the labora- 
tory. Postmortem examination revealed 
acute gastritis, purple discoloration of the 
snout and tips of the ears. Conjunctivitis 
was present in both eyes. Discoloration of 
the skin was seen on the ventral surface of 
the abdomen. These were considered to be 
scalds. An inquiry was made as to the 
possibility of the pigs having been sprayed 
or dipped with an irritating substance. The 
owner reported that the herd had not been 
sprayed or dipped, nor had any other prepa- 
ration been applied to the bedding. 


Case G 


Herd G consisted of 90 head of Berkshire 
and Hampshire crossbreed hogs weighing 
about 125 lb. each. Rations consisted of ear 
corn plus a commercial feed containing 40% 
protein. A self feeder containing salt and 
mineral was available at all times. 

During the first three weeks of February, 
the temperature ranged around 0 F. and 
below. The shed where the hogs slept was 
bedded with oat and wheat straw. Bedding 
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became damp or wet from snow tracked 
into the shed. Since the owner could not 
keep the shoats dry, he continued adding 
more straw to the bedding. The pigs ate 
some of the bedding. When the weather 
became moderate the trouble started. One 
evening while feeding the pigs the owner 
noticed one of them sick. The animal was 
breathing heavily and within two hours it 
was on its side in a convulsive seizure. It 
died shortly thereafter. Two days later two 
more pigs sickened. One died and one re- 
covered following the administration of 
penicillin and Pyrahistine (Pitman-Moore). 
The next day eight more became sick. 
The following symptoms were most com- 
monly observed. Temperatures ranged from 
subnormal to normal to 103 F. Labored 
breathing was constant. No coughing was 
evident. A few developed slight diarrhea. 
Some of the sick pigs ate sparingly whereas 
others refused food. Intake of water in- 
creased. 

Findings at postmortem examination 
were few, except for slight congestion of 
both lungs. Stomachs revealed an acute 
gastritis and contained particles of straw. 
Tissues from one of the dead pigs were sub- 
mitted to the laboratory for bacteriological 
examination. Findings were negative. 

Small samples of wet bedding were sent 
to the laboratory to determine whether ni- 
trates and nitrites were involved. Findings 
were positive for both. 

The owner was advised to remove all of 
the straw bedding. The shed was cleaned 
and rebedded with brome hay and the 
trouble ended. 


Testing for Nitrates 


When a plant containing nitrate is in- 
gested, some of the nitrate is reduced to 
nitrite which converts hemoglobin into 
methemoglobin. Methemoglobin is incap- 
able of giving up its oxygen to the tissues. 
This in turn causes anoxemia. 

Reduction of nitrates to nitrites may oc- 
cur outside the animal’s body when mois- 
ture and temperature are satisfactory. 

Testing of materials for these chemicals 
are common practices among large animal 
practitioners. The grains of oats, barley, 
wheat,.shelled corn and sorgum do not con- 
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tain sufficient nitrates to be toxic when fed 
to swine. Alfalfa, timothy, brome grass and 
native grasses are non-toxic. The testing of 
green plants in a pasture for the presence 
of nitrates is of questionable value because 
it is very changeable. 

Water in shallow or surface water wells 
and stagnant ponds is sometimes high in 
nitrates. The drinking of this water may 
cause losses. Frequently when the water 
contains only small amounts of nitrates, it 
might be dangerous when the feed also con- 
tains small amounts. 

Some farmers feed silage to their pigs and 
especially to their sows. Swine that are fol- 
lowing cattle in the feedlot will consume 
some silage that has been removed from 
the feed bunks. As a rule, few losses occur 
as a result of this type of practice. When 
crops are put up as silage, nitrates contained 
therein usually disappear as the silage 
ferments. The writers have tested some 
silage quite high in nitrates. We think care 
should be exercised in feeding silage that 
is less than a month old. 

Some sudden deaths in swine herds for 
which there is no apparent reason may be 
due to nitrates. In several cases, nitrate poi- 
soning in swine probably supplied the trig- 
ger mechanism for edema disease, or was at 
least associated with it. 

Weeds sprayed with 2-4-D contain large 
amounts of nitrates. The nitrate levels of 
grass and legume forage may be influenced 
by fertilization and climatic conditions. 


Review of Literature 


In 1922 J. E. Guberlet* reported on ni- 
trate poisoning in chickens caused by in- 
gestion of that salt. A year later Newsom 
et al.,° reported that in Colorado 41 head 
out of a herd of 125 shorthorn cattle died 
after consuming oat hay that had been 
moistened by a light snow. Three-fourths 
of this stack had been fed to the same cattle 
before the snowfall. The owner reported 
that the animals craved water and that most 
of them died after drinking. The cause of 
the deaths was not determined. 

In 1937 Van Es* reported the loss of 24 
out of 85 cows that had been fed oat hay 
from the bottom of a stack. The stack had 
been rained upon the previous day. The 
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hay was fed in the afternoon and by the 
next morning 24 deaths had occurred. Four 
days later, six cows aborted their calves. 

Newsom et al.’ did extensive experimental 
work in 1937 with oat straw that contained 
cane and pigweed. This material had been 
fed to purebred Hereford cattle in which 
67 died following ingestion of the snow- 
wet oat hay. Symptoms were trembling, 
weakness and staggering gait. Some ex- 
hibited central nervous system disturbances. 
Gasping for breath and frothing was com- 
mon. The temperatures were normal to 
subnormal. Postmortem lesions were 
petechiae on the epicardium and ventricles 
The tracheal mucous membrane was 
studded with hemorrhages. Tests on the 
rumen content revealed cyanide. No tests 
were reported for nitrate or nitrites. 

Thorpe*® in 1938 described a case involv- 
ing the loss of six cattle after they had been 
fed wheat straw from the butt of a stack. A 
light rain had fallen a few days before the 
losses occurred. In another case, eight cattle 
out of a herd of 57 died during a period of 
three to 314 hours after eating oat hay con- 
taining pigweed. The hay was fed during 
a snowstorm. Symptoms observed were 
suggestive of hydrocyanic acid poisoning, 
but in only two instances was a trace of 
this acid found in the hay. Sheep and 
horses were not injured by the oat hay or 
wheat hay that had proved lethal to the 
cattle. 

In 1940, Bradley’ reported that in the 
chemical analysis of some oat hay as much 
as 2.5% to 7% potassium nitrate was found, 
barley straw 5.5%, wheat straw 4.8%, and 
sorghums 5.9% to 9%. At the same time, 
Bourne”’ stated that enormous stores of 
nitrate, as high as 27% of the dry weight, 
were recorded in corn stocks grown on very 
heavily fertilized soils. 

Bradley et al.** showed that methylene 
blue was a good antidote for nitrate poison- 
ing in cattle. The recommended dose was 
a 4% solution injected intravenously. A 
550 Ib. animal that had consumed 14 Ib. of 
plant material containing about 5% nitrate 
recovered after receiving 2 gm. of methy- 
lene blue. Methylene blue is irritating and 
must be administered intravenously. 

In 1942, Olson and Moxon” were of the 
opinion that sheep, cattle and horses were 
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all susceptible to poisoning by toxic oat 
hay. Cattle were the most susceptible, the 
difference being in the ability of the animals 
to reduce nitrates to nitrites. They found 
that, when they used moistened oat hay and 
redroot adjusted to pH above seven and 
incubated at 37 C., the Bacillus subtilis re- 
duced nitrates to nitrites rapidly. 

Davidson et al.** reported that the loss of 
13 steers in a herd of 267 occurred as a re- 
sult of feeding nitrate-containing oat straw. 
Chemical examination of the oat straw re- 
vealed that it contained 3.46% potassium ni- 
trate. The minimum lethal dose of potas- 
sium nitrate for cattle is approximately 25 
gm. per 100 lb. body weight. Therefore, 
51% |b. of fodder containing 5% potassium 
nitrate might prove fatal to a 500 lb. cow. 

In 1945, Riggs’ investigated death losses 
in flocks of turkeys. Two were grazing on 
cat stubble fields, one on wheat stubble and 
one on an uncultivated field. All fields con- 
tained pigweed, stunted grasses, thistles and 
other weeds. There had been no rain for 
two months previous to the day before 
trouble appeared in the flocks. Twenty 
hours after a heavy rain, the birds became 
sick. Symptoms of diarrhea, depression and 
cyanosis of varying degree were evident. 
Mortality ranged from 0 to 12%. A diag- 
nosis of nitrite poisoning was made on the 
basis of nitrite in the blood and feces of 
affected birds. 

Reporting in 1956, Wayne Binns** found 
beet tops to be high in nitrate after being 
sprayed with a low concentration of 2-4-D. 
Nitrate fertilizer is quite palatable to cattle 


and may cause nitrate poisoning. Death re- 
sults from asphyxiation. 


Summary 


This report on nitrate poisoning in swine 
is probably the first to appear in veterinary 
literature. There is a possibility that many 
cases are seen and recognized but not re- 
ported. 
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Infectious Synovitis 


Discussions relating to infectious syno- 
vitis of chickens occupy a good deal of 
space in poultry research journals. No spe- 
cific cause has been demonstrated. Most 
researchers are content to say that the con- 
dition is due to a rickettsia or large virus, 
the inoculation for which produces first a 
generalized abnormal multiplication of cells, 
normally arranged, in the heart, spleen, 
liver, kidneys and gizzard, and shortly 
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thereafter a purulent inflammation of the 
tendon sheaths. 

Broilers four to 16 weeks of age are most 
frequently affected. Transmission of the dis- 
ease by contact exposure has been demon- 
strated. Treatment started early—not later 
than the fourth day of infection—was ap- 
parently quite effective by means of Aureo- 
mycin (American Cyanamid) given at the 
rate of 200 gm. per ton of ration. Such an 
Aureomycin treated ration is said to be the 
best control method for the disease.—R. R. 
Dykstra, D.V.M. 
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Consultation Requested 


A VIRGINIA VETERINARIAN writes that his 
client has a Standardbred stud with a genital 
infection of hemolytic Staphylococcus aure- 
us. The condition has been recognized for 
four months but could have been present for 
some time. The general health and blood 
picture appear to be excellent. 

This animal has been treated with large 
doses of penicillin-streptomycin. With no 
apparent drops on sensitivity plates, sulfa- 
methazine was tried at the rate of 1 gr. per 
pound of body weight the first day and %4 
gr. per pound for the next two days. This 
treatment was again repeated in two weeks. 

He was then treated with 1 gm. Erythro- 
cin Lactobenate (Abbott) every second day 
for four treatments. Two weeks after the 
Erythrocin treatment the number of colonies 
were very few or absent. Since that time the 
colonies have increased and the sperm count 
has dropped. He had about 20 million per 
ce. before the various treatments, but the 
present sperm count has dropped to 1 mil- 
lion per cc. 

Any suggestions would be greatly appreci- 
ated. 


Clinical Observations 


ELASTIC ADHESIVE BANDAGE furnished by 
Surgical Supply of Salt Lake City works 
especially well for bandaging such areas as 
the stifle and hock of horses which are sub- 
jected to movements. Dr. W. L. Rollins, 
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Here each month are published ideas, 
suggestions and comments 
picked up by VM reporters at 


veterinary meetings. 


The Meeting Circuit 


Newcastle, Wyoming reports that electrical 
friction tape attaches better to the hoof wall 
and is cheaper than adhesive tape. 


Bovine Obstetrical Pointers 


IN BOVINE OBSTETRICAL CASES, Dr. H. A. 
Michael, Lander, Wyoming makes a prac- 
tice of drawing off colostrum and giving it 
to the calf by stomach tube before leaving 
the premises. This is felt to be especially im- 
portant where the cow is still down and it 
might be some time before the calf could 
be expected to nurse normally. 

Dr. Bert Reinow, Pinedale, reported that 
tetracycline soluble powder is smeared over 
the sutured uterine incision when he does 
a cesarean. This procedure is believed to 
have prevented an infection in many in- 
stances. 


Pony Problems 


Dr. Paut E. HorrMman, Assistant Professor 
in Medicine, Georgia Veterinary School re- 
ports in the January-February 1959 issue of 
The Georgia Veterinarian that due usually 
to poorer management practices, parasite 
problems are often greater in ponies than in 
horses. Their treatment and control should 
be much the same and the anthelmintic 
used should be altered only in the size of 
the dose. 

It is Doctor Hoffman’s opinion that no 
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anthelmintic, regardless of dose, does as 
good a job administered in or on the feed 
as when given as a liquid in therapeutic 
dosage. For best results it should be admin- 
istered by a stomach tube to a pony that 
has been fasted over night. The drug used 
will depend upon the parasites, as diagnosed 
by fecal examination, and observation of 
symptoms and age. 

In yearling ponies and pony foals, as- 
carids and sometimes bots are the trouble 
makers, but older individuals are bothered 
more with strongyles and bots. In the 
youngsters, Doctor Hoffman recommends 
Parvex (Upjohn), a mixture of piperazine 
and carbon disulfide, in a dosage of one-half 
to one fluid ounce per 100 pounds body 
weight. In adults he uses phenothiazine for 
strongyles in a dosage of 12 gm. per 350 
pounds body weight if two years of ago or 
older. Carbon disulfide is administered for 
bots in a dosage of 10 to 12 cc. for the same 
size individual. 

The technic of administration of these 
liquids to ponies, especially very small in- 
dividuals or foals, seems to be a problem for 
some practitioners. Some have tried cap- 
sules and have gotten into trouble. Others 
complain that the stomach tubes are too 
large to pass without injury to the animal. 
For the average pony, a colt size tube is 
used and for the little fellows a rubber hose 
catheter. Usually the passage of this cathe- 
ter can be accomplished best with a mini- 
mum restraint. No twitch is needed, but an 
assistant should hold the pony’s halter with 
one hand and place the other hand across 
the bridge of the nose pointing downward. 
Never allow the hand to slip down the face 
and partially pinch off the nasal area. This 
will cause any horse to fight. The subcu- 
taneous injection of pilocarpine, arecoline, 
small doses of lentin or any other parasym- 
pathetic stimulator just prior to passing the 
stomach tube or the administration of a 
capsule will often aid considerably. The 
secretion liberated by the salivary glands 
acts as lubricant and assists in passage of 
the tube. In ponies that have been fasted, 
the same response may be elicited by offer- 
ing them an ear of corn just before at- 
tempting to pass the tube. This may not 
look quite as professional as the hypodermic 
but often the results are the same. 
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Successful Gas Machine 


THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL gas machine for safe- 
ly anesthetizing horses, cattle and other large 
animals for surgery was announced by Dr. 
E. Wynn Jones of Oklahoma State Uni- 


am - 


versity. Doctor Jones described to members 
of the American Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation and the Pan American Veterinarian 
Association in a joint meeting in Kansas 
City his new method which eliminates tying 
animals and their dangerous struggling even 
in the recovery period. He said the machine 
to be built by National Cylinder Gas is the 
first closed-circuit anesthesia gas unit which 
will safely keep large animals asleep for 
operations of any length of time. 


Repair of Lacerations 
of the Bovine Teat 


To REPAIR lacerations of the bovine teat 
when the sphincter has been severed, insert 
a plastic teat tube in the sphincter, remove 
all badly damaged tissue to prevent forma- 
tion of a fistula, and suture the tissue 
around the tube which then remains in place 
for four to six days. A rubber band is used 
to control hemorrhage during surgery and 
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the teat is protected with plastic spray 
bandage after the repair. With this pro- 
cedure, the quarter can be machine-milked 
24 hours after surgery, with no damage to 
the teat.— Robert A. Mutrux, D.V.M., 
Wheaton, Missouri. 


Bovine Uterine Prolapse 


Various technics are used for manage- 
ment of the pregnant cow in which a portion 
of the portio vaginalis uteri protrudes 
through the lips of the vulva, becoming in- 
flamed and swollen. 

P. J. Kriel in the Journal of the South 
African Veterinary Medical Association re- 
ports a procedure in which the cervix is 
drawn out as far as possible under epidural 
anesthesia. A ligature is placed around the 
cervix as high as can be reached. Inflamed 
folds are then cut off and the mucous mem- 
brane of the cervical canal sutured to that 
of the portio vaginalis. The ligature is re- 
moved and the cervix pushed back in the 
vagina. Seven cows have been successfully 
handled in this manner by the author. There 
has been no tendency for relapse reported. 
Parturition and conception appear to occur 
in a normal manner. 


Total Mastectomy in the Cow 


Total mastectomy in the cow is attended 
by serious risks if attempted in a haphazard 
manner. C. F. B. Hofmeyr, Department of 
Surgery, Faculty of Veterinary Science, 
Onderstepoort, South Africa has developed 
a technic involving a minimum of surgical 
risk. 

Indications for the procedure are: ex- 
treme mammary fibrosis causing udder to 
hang close to the ground, thus impeding 
walking; pendulous udders due to weak 
Suspensory ligaments; chronic progressive 
mastitis; malignant neoplasms; preservation 
of the cow for breeding. 

The operation may take several hours; 
either nerve block or epidural anesthesia 
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may wear off too soon. Nerve block is diffi- 
cult to apply. The visceral vascular dilation 
which accompanies spinal anesthesia may 
also predispose to shock. 

Intravenous chloral hydrate (4.4 gm./50 
kg.) in 10% solution supported with Saga- 
tal (M&B) has proved most satisfactory. 
If skilled help is not available, the intra- 
venous needle is left in place and connected 
with an intravenous drip to supply 25% 
dextrose slowly. Analeptics should be avail- 
able and can be introduced through the drip 
system. 

The cow should be on her side with the 
lumbar region rotated to expose the udder 
region. The upper hind leg is pulled for- 
ward and upward. After draping, an in- 
cision is made from the perineum, immedi- 
ately dorsal to the L. inguinalis superficialis 
in a wide ventral curve just dorsal to the 
hind teat and sometimes just anterior to it. 
All bleeding points are clamped and ligated. 
The incision is deepened through the fascia. 
Care is taken to expose and resect the lymph 
node and to ligate the perineal vein and 
artery if present. A line of cleavage is 
found against the lateral suspensory liga- 
ment and the skin-fascia flap is resected 
and reflected dorsally, to eventually expose 
the external pudendal artery and vein. This 
necessitates incision of the suspensory liga- 
ment where it joins the abdomen. The 
blood vessels are doubly ligated dorsally and 
singly ventrally and severed between liga- 
tures. This achieves the first and vital ob- 
jective—interruption of the blood supply 
on one side. 

The skin incision is continued in a curve 
to immediately anterior to the udder on the 
linea alba. The circulus vein- which gives 
rise to the milk vein is doubly ligated and 
severed between ligatures. This is important 
since severe retrograde hemorrhaging can 
take place. 

This concludes the amputation of one 
half. The other half is removed similarly 
after the cow has been turned on the oppo- 
site side. By suturing the subcutaneous 
fascia potential space is minimized—some- 
times eliminated—and the skin edges are 
brought together. By stitching loosely they 
are tailored first and then sutured with 
strong silk or braided nylon interrupted 
sutures. 
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Sometimes the fascia is not sufficiently 
loose to allow suturing as described. The 
skin is then anchored to the subcutis at vari- 
ous places. 

Interruption of the blood supply at as 
early a stage as possible is imperative. Dan- 
gerous hemorrhage and shock are virtually 
eliminated. The total amount of blood lost 
should be less than 500 cc. Since there are 
tremendous variations in the sizes of udders, 
each case has to be handled individually. 
The whole pattern of blood supply may be 
vastly altered by growths, with the result 
that unexpected problems may have to be 
faced. A cow in calf has been operated upon 
without abortion taking place. 


Treatment after Chronic Cough 


On October 22, 1958 Dr. William Hersey 
was called to treat a cow with septic mas- 
titis. The animal developed edema of the 
lungs followed by pneumonia. Various anti- 
biotics were used in treatment until No- 
vember 3, when temperature returned to 
normal and the cow was again eating. Five 
days later a relapse occurred, and treatment 
with antibiotics was continued for a few 
more days. Finally, on November 17, eu- 
thanasia was carried out. Postmortem 
examination revealed a severe lungworm in- 
fection. 

On December 12 a second cow that had 
been exhibiting a chronic cough for several 
months developed pneumonia. Temperature 
was 104.5F. Treatment with Liquimycin 
(Pfizer) was pursued for two days while 
Dictycide (Fort Dodge) was being ordered. 
The cow died before the latter drug ar- 
rived. Postmortem examination revealed 
chronic pneumonia, but no lungworms. 

The rest of the herd was treated with 
Dictycide by Doctor Hersey on December 
22. No adverse effects on milk or produc- 
tion were noted. Although no lungworms 
were seen, the cows coughed up considerable 
amounts of a thick white exudate. 

The herd in question had been pastured 
with sheep a few years ago. Many of the 
cows have had a chronic cough for several 
months, at time of the herd treatment.— 
The Maine Veterinarian, January 1959. 
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Veterinary Practice Future 
Examined at Florida State 


The Florida State Veterinary Medical 
Association met in Tampa, October 4-6, with 
a record attendance of approximately 400. 
This year’s program was highlighted by a 
free-swinging panel of drug industry execu- 
tives who discussed the complex ramifica- 
tions of veterinary drug marketing. Detailed 
discussion of a_ revolutionary herd-type 
dairy practice by Dr. R. W. Ormsbee, Stock- 
ton, California, and a vigorous debate on 
the relative merits of small animal clinic 
practice versus extensive hospitalization em- 
phasizes the intent of this association to 
deal with today’s problems today. 

A rounded program of current technical 
developments and practice hints supplied 
balance and seasoning to a well planned 
program. 

President Robert P. Knowles pointed out 
that the objective of the association was to 
critically survey the existing role of the 
profession in the state and attempt to define 
pertinent problems as a step to planning for 
the future. Based on detailed surveys of 
the association membership, Doctor 
Knowles said that the majority of Florida 
veterinarians could see no place for a double 
code of ethics for small animal and large 
animal practice, but rather a realistic defi- 
nition that applies to the profession as a 
whole. 

Florida veterinarians see increased lay 
merchandising as a serious threat to large 
animal practice as it exists today, an in- 
creased tendency toward prescription writ- 
ing and no pet health insurance in the near 
future, although a number thought it a good 
idea. 

Estimates of gross and net income of 
veterinarians in the state suggested a need 
for, and interest in, a minimum fee scale. 
State hospital supervision appears to be a 
favorably considered possibility, with most 
practitioners willing to pay a fee to support 
this service. Although the present level of 
small animal hospitalization will certainly 
continue, a definite trend toward clinic out- 
patient practice is noted. Papers and clini- 
cal reports of national interest will appear 
in future issues of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
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DIAGNOSIS of Mast Cell Tumors 


Accompanc TO MULLIGAN,’ the most fre- 
quently occurring tumor of the dog is the 
mast cell sarcoma. The mast cell was form- 
erly thought to be a basophil, but Bloom’ 
has recognized the true nature of these cells. 
Willis’ has classified them as one of the 
three basic mesenchymal cells (fibrocyte, 
histiocyte and mast cells). This tumor is 
always potentially malignant, although it 
may exist for years without increasing in 
size or metastasizing. The tumor is usually 
located in the skin, which may appear lobu- 
lated or only thickened or slightly swollen. 
Mulligan* indicates that 70% of these 
tumors reach a volume of 10 cc. or more. 
It occurs most frequently on the posterior 
portion of the body. Grossly, the tumor is 
easily confused with another common tumor 
of the dog, the histiocytoma or contagious 
venereal tumor of dogs. The age incidence 
of these tumors differ, histiocytomas oc- 
curring early and mast cell sarcomas late in 
the life of dogs; however, there is some over- 
lapping. Mast cell sarcomas are frequently 
ulcerated and vary considerably in con- 
sistency and color. The growth often pro- 
duces a diffuse thickening in the skin which 
makes it difficult to locate its border. Wide 
excision is, therefore, necessary. 

Due to the frequency of occurrence of 
this neoplasm and of the contagious venereal 
sarcoma, which is non-malignant, the rapid 
differentiation of these two tumors and the 
recognition of the mast cell sarcoma be- 
comes an important practical diagnostic test 
for the practitioner’s laboratory. 

Oliver et al.‘ have described a rapid test 
by which the practitioner can differentiate 
these tumors. The test is based on the fact 
that the mast cell has numerous basophilic 
granules in its cytoplasm. These may be 
so numerous as to make the cell appear 
(with Wright’s or Giemsa’s stain) as a 
dense blue-staining mass. In some of these 
tumors, granules in the cytoplasm may be 
difficult to find. The technic is as follows: 
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Fig. 1. Mast cells showing granules in cytoplasms of 
cells. 


1. Using a clean glass slide, make an im- 
pression smear of a freshly cut surface of 
the tumor. 

2. Flood the slide with Wright’s stain for 
one minute. 

3. Add an equivalent amount of buffered 
water (pH 7.0 to 7.4) and allow to stain 
four minutes. 

4. Rinse with water and examine under 
the oil immersion lens. Numerous dark blue 
staining granules will be seen in the cyto- 
plasm of at least some cells. These are 
usually not difficult to find. (Fig. 1.) 

This technic will enable the practitioner 
to reach an immediate diagnosis so that he 
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will know whether it is necessary to radical- 
ly remove the tumor (in the case of the 
mast cell sarcoma) or if it can be ignored 
or removed sparingly (contagious venereal 
tumor). Bloom*® does not recommend re- 
moval of scrotal mast cell tumors as they 
are practically always malignant and spread 
to the skin and other organs. 

While this technic will be helpful to the 
practitioner, it should not supplant histo- 
pathological examination of paraffin sec- 
tions by a pathologist. Portions of the 
tumor should be placed in 10% formalin 


and sent to a pathologist for confirmation of 
the diagnosis reached in the office labora- 
tory. 
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Blood Groups 


In an article entitled “Blood Groups of 
Domestic Animals,” which appeared in the 
XVI Congreso Mundial De Veterinaria, the 
following significant statement is made: 
“By means of blood grouping it has been 
possible to detect, even a short time after 
birth, whether a female calf born as a twin 
to a bull calf will be potentially fertile or 
not (freemartin). Freemartin calves de- 
velop a characteristic blood group known as 
blood group mosaic. Such animals possess 
two distinct types of red cells in their blood, 
one type corresponding to its own genotype 
and another corresponding to that of the 
co-twin.” 


“Contact Spread” of Vibriosis 


Research workers have demonstrated that 
in cattle vibriosis is not spread by vulvar 
exposure, or “contact spread.” As a result 
of their research they conclude that “con- 
tact spread” is not a sufficiently drastic ex- 
posure to spread this infection. In a later 
research period the same heifers — seven 
out of a total of eight — that failed to con- 
tract vibriosis from vulvar contact devel- 
oped the infection when subjected to intrau- 
terine injection of Vibrio fetus. Their final 
conclusion is that “it appears that the 
chances of vibriosis spreading by contact 
are remote.”—R. R. Dykstra, D.V.M. 
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Vaginal and Uterine Prolapse 


Mayer in the October 18, 1958 issue of 
the British Veterinary Record discusses in a 
very able manner the subject A Method of 
Treating Vaginal and Uterine Prolapse in ~ 
the Ewe. Retention of the badly contamin- 
ated and possibly lacerated replaced organs 
by means of vulvar sutures and comparable — 
expedients has not always been satisfactory. 
Neither has elevation of the hind quarters 
either alone or with other methods con- 
trolled the replaced prolapse. After thor- 
ough cleansing and lubrication Mayer re- © 
places the prolapse so that a normal 
position is attained. A bladder or balloon is 
placed between the cervix and the anterior 
brim of the pelvis. (Mayor found that the © 
inner rubber casing—size 2 or 3—of a boy’s 
football served his purpose.) The deflated 
balloon is passed, with its closed end cepha- ~ 
lad, by means of the hand and held in po- 
sition so as to maintain the cervix in situ 
and then partially inflated, the hand with- § 
drawn, and the inflation completed. ] 

The author stresses that in this method of — 
handling it is of “vital importance to place ~ 
the inflated bladder anterior to the pelvis 7 
inlet” so that during future straining the 
animal is in fact pressing against her own 
pelvic inlet. The “bladder” may usually be™ 
removed in 24 to 72 hours but in severe 
cases the bladder may be left in position” 
until lambing commences. If the bladder is 
properly placed and inflated vulvar suturing’ 
is dispensed with. 
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In the development of Globulon, Pitman-Moore research 
scientists succeeded in separating and standardizing anti- 
body-carrying globulins (both gamma and beta) from 
those fractions of canine serum that are immuno- 
logically inert. 


As a result, the veterinarian now has a 
potent new weapon in dealing with bac- 
terial and viral infections of dogs. 


Whenever antibodies are needed ... 
for prophylaxis or therapy .. . you 
can use Globulon at one-fifth the 
dosage of hyperimmune serum. It 
provides immediate passive immu- 
nity to distemper, infectious hepati- 
tis and leptospirosis. In therapy, 
when maximum clinical response 
is imperative, Globulon lets you 
administer antibodies in amounts 
never before possible in the treat- 
ment of canine diseases. 


*Trademark for P-M Co. Bio, No. 677. 
Globulon is supplied in 20 cc. vials. 


l ma L| PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
Mil DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
ivi INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Fig. 1. Dog nail clipper used in routine declawing. 


CAT PRACTICE 


Cc. E. DeCAMP, D.V.M. 


Scarsdale, New York 


PRESENTED AT THE FLORIDA STATE VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION MEETING, OCTOBER 26-28, 
1958. THIS IS THE FIRST IN A SERIES OF FOUR 
ARTICLES ON CAT PRACTICE. 
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Cats and their owners can be interesting, 
temperamental, but pleasant parts of a vet- 
erinary practice, yet some practitioners 
avoid them. The characteristics of the feline 
patient are unique, but a better understand- 
ing makes this work both enjoyable and 
profitable. 

Since cats differ markedly from dogs in 
temperament and disposition, they must be 
handled quite differently. They are best 
handled without much restraint, even while 
being treated. A number of reports relating 


Handling Cats 


A table with a slick surface is essential 
to prevent good traction, and the patient 
should be examined in the natural upright 
or sitting position. Rolling over is re- 
sented. Fewer scratches will result if the 
patient is allowed to keep all four feet on 
the table. In taking the temperature, a well 
lubricated thermometer should be _ used. 
Failure to do this may influence the rest of 
the examination unfavorably. Examining 
cats in the presence of dogs, noisy appli- 
ances (e.g. an electric fan), or confusion 
should be avoided. In holding a cat, the 
legs should be grasped above the elbow or 
hock—not by the feet alone. Subcutaneous 
injections should be given while the cat is 
in normal sitting position and being held 
firmly, but never rigidly. 

Anorexia in the cat is not necessarily a 
sign of illness. It’ may be caused by such 
factors as food and utensils to which the 
cat is not accustomed, strange surroundings, 
and disturbing noises such as the barking 
of dogs. The cat may be obtaining food 
from unknown sources; many cats prefer 
to eat after dark, in quiet surroundings. 
Hospitalized cats often do best when kept 
and fed in the top row of cages. Physical 
causes for poor appetite include diseased 
teeth, mouth lesions, and constipation. In 
the hospital, eliminations are often scanty, 
and it is desirable to provide an adequate 
box and privacy.’ 

Cats often respond to treatment better 
than do dogs, with fewer complications 
being the rule. The tendency of cats to 
become attached to places (often they will 
return to their original home after a move) 
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should be recognized. For its greater com- 
fort, the cat should always be returned to 
the same cage in the hospital whenever 
possible. 

Estrus persists for one to ten days, and 
recurs at intervals of three weeks to several 
months. The gestation period is 60 to 63 
days, and estrus normally occurs two weeks 
after weaning. 

Cats do not require large exercise areas, 
but will benefit from daily periods of exer- 
cise outside the cage. It is best to provide 
a well lighted area for this purpose, using a 
200 watt frosted bulb, or a General Electric 
Sun Lamp if necessary, and allowing the 
cat 20 to 25 minutes daily in this environ- 
ment.* An improvement can be effected by 
placing catnip in the area. Cats are stimu- 
lated by eating and rolling in the plant. 
Catnip also may be grown to good effect 
in pots and flower boxes in the cat ward, 
since its characteristic odor is exuded from 
the flowering tops and upper third. 

Cats enjoy attention from human beings, 
and will be more contented if they are 
talked to, combed, and played with, as can 
easily be done with a little extra effort at 
feeding time or when the cages are being 
cleaned. It is best if they are cared for by 
the same person each day and, certainly, 
by one who likes cats—either some member 
of the hospital staff, the veterinarian’s 
family, or a high school student working 
part time. Such practice often supplies a 
simple but effective way to overcome un- 
responsiveness from lack of care, and poor 
adjustment to long periods of confinement. 

Since cats have a natural aversion to 
water, cleaning their coats by wiping with 
a damp cloth and brushing dry, or merely 
daily combing may be used as a substitute 
for bathing. 


Anesthesia 


Several types of general anesthesia may 
be used satisfactorily in cats. Trichlor- 
ethylene (Trimar—Ohio Chemical) re- 
cently introduced as an inhalation anes- 
thetic for cats, is easily administered by one 
person. It has no objectionable odor, and 
induction is easy, with rapid analgesia, and 
rapid recovery. It is suitable for operations 
of short duration.” 
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Rodent Ulcer 


Thickened, ulcerated, protruding areas 
on the lip are quite common in cats, and 
have been called rodent ulcers. They re- 
semble labial cancer in man, and often are 
associated with eczema. Some of these are 
carcinomatous; others are thought to be due 
to a local allergic condition which, being 
irritated by the sharp spine-like papillae 
of the tongue in licking, develops into the 
typical thickened lesion. Protective oint- 
ments (e.g. Pellitol—Pitman-Moore) are 
useful in the treatment of noncarcinomatous 
lesions. Under general anesthesia the ul- 
cerous area may be excised by electro- 
cautery. Painting the lesion with gentian 
violet also is often effective. 


Foreign Bodies 


Sewing needles with attached thread are 
among the most common foreign bodies in 
cats. In playing with the thread, the cat 
swallows it and the needle becomes lodged 
in the tongue, mouth, throat, or abdomen, 
or the thread may wrap around the base of 
the tongue and become imbedded. Com- 
monly the cat shows considerable interest 
in food but signs of pain are shown on 
swallowing. The needle will be revealed 
by x-ray examination. Often the thread will 
be seen in the mouth and, by pulling on it, 
the needle sometimes may be withdrawn. 
A surgical search for a single needle in 
tissues often ends in failure and it may be 
necessary to wait for the appearance of a 
small abcess or fistula indicating the loca- 
tion, after which the needle may be re- 
moved under local anesthesia. 

Rubber bands frequently are found on 
the legs, feet and at the base of the tail, 
having been placed there maliciously. Often 
the skin and hair have overgrown the rub- 
ber band, with fistula formation. A careful 
search frequently reveals a circular scar 
where the now completely covered band 
has penetrated deeply. By a careful search 
under general anesthesia, the offending body 
can usually be removed. 

Bite wounds, especially at the base of the 
tail, are often troublesome in cats. Ex- 
tension under the skin is common, and a 
neglected puncture wound may develop 
into an extensive necrotic area. The dead 
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skin must be removed surgically by liberal 
excision. The underlying necrotic tissue 
must be removed completely before healing 
will take place. Antibiotic therapy is an 
essential part of such treatment. 


Declawing 


Cats which develop the habit of scratch- 
ing household furnishings may cause such 
extensive damage that the owner may con- 
sider euthanasia. Often this can be avoided 
very satisfactorily by removal of the front 
claws (onychectomy). The operation is not 
disfiguring, and permits the owner to retain 
the cat as a companion. 

Under general anesthesia, a ligature is 
applied to the leg, and the nail is forced 
to protrude as far as possible from the toe. 
An ordinary dog nail clipper, sterilized, is 
slipped over the nail and well beyond its 
junction to the skin, (fig. 1). The nail and 
nail bed are then severed. It is important 
to include tissue beyond the nail bed, other- 
wise part or all of the nail structures will 
regrow. A sterile dressing and bandage are 
applied for about 24 hours. Healing is 
usually rapid, and complete, without de- 
formity. 

Declawed cats (front feet only) are able 
to climb trees and otherwise defend them- 
selves virtually as well as before the nails 
were removed, and are more acceptable pets. 
This simple operation is of considerable 
benefit to both the cat and its owner. 


Fractures 


Separation of the symphysis of the mand- 
ible occurs commonly in cats, often as the 
result of a door swinging shut on the cat’s 
face, or being struck by a car. 


The separated mandibles may be brought 
into apposition and wired in place under 
general anesthesia. The wire extends across 
the floor of the mouth, and the ends are 
either wrapped tightly around a tooth on 
each side, or carried entirely around each 
mandible. They are twisted as tightly as 
necessary to hold the mandibles in place. 
A satisfactory wire which can be shaped 
and twisted easily may be obtained from 
an orthodontist friend. Liquids should be 
fed for a few days after the wiring is done, 
to support the patient until soft food can 
be eaten. The wires are removed in about 
three weeks and the patient usually eats 
normally thereafter. 

Fractures in long bones of cats are usual- 
ly treated most satisfactorily by the use of 
intramedullary pinning. Surgery is done 
under general anesthesia, and with aseptic 
technics, with the approach and after care 
being essentially the same as in larger 
animals. 
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Multiple Vaccines 


A dual vaccine giving protection against 
canine distemper and infectious canine hep- 
atitis has given such good satisfaction to 
practitioners in this field of animal therapy 
that the question has been raised whether it 
is possible that a multiple vaccine can be 
developed for those cattle ailments that in 
& measure appear to be closely related. 
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Cattle practitioners have multiple vaccines 
—notably blackleg and malignant edema— 
that have been in use for many years. Since 
there has been some research in regard to a 
multiple vaccine that will confer measurable 
protection against rhinotracheitis; leptospi- 
rosis, and virus diarrhrea, rural practitioners 
are looking forward hopefully to a final 
report. 
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Fig. 1. Lateral aspect of foreleg showing 
line of skin incision. 


Trans-Olecranon 


Approach 


to the 


Elbow Joint 


U. V. MOSTOSKY, B.S., D.V.M. 
N. R. CHOLVIN, B.S., D.V.M., M.S. 
and W. O. BRINKER, D.V.M., M.S. 


Agricultural Experiment Station 

and Department of Surgery and Medicine 
Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan 
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Fig. 3. Separation of ten- 
sor fasciae antibrachii and 
all four heads of the tri- 
ceps brachii muscle. 


Fig. 2. Posterior aspect of foreleg 
showing posterolateral line of skin 
incision. 


IN SMALL ANIMAL PRACTICE, dislocations and frac- 
tures involving the elbow joint are not uncommon. 
The management of recent dislocations and not too 
severely comminuted fractures has been relatively 
successful. Treatment of older injuries, or severely 
comminuted fractures, has met with less success. 
Muscle contracture, soft tissue swelling, fibrous 
callus, and/or primary bone callus, are all major 
hinderances to the reduction of dislocations and 
fractures of this articulation. 

A surgical approach which provides adequate ex- 
posure would permit greater manipulation of the 
bone fragments. Near perfect realignment of these 
fragments, particularly when articular surfaces are 
involved, is necessary for good functional results. 
Work was initiated to develop an open approach 
which would afford the desired exposure and to 
develop an operative procedure for use in repair of 
difficult elbow injuries. 

Although the usual method for treatment of dis- 
locations and fractures of the human elbow is by 
closed reduction and traction, there are surgeons 
who recommend open reduction under certain con- 
ditions. 

Adams‘ wrote that when one adequate attempt 
at closed reduction fails, to prevent further trauma- 
tizing of tissues, an open reduction is recommended. 
Homans’ advised early open reduction when extreme 
dearrangement of the articular surfaces occurs. He 
cautions against closed reduction when surgical re- 
duction is indicated. 
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Fig. 4. Drilling hole 
through the olecranon 


process. shows line of transection. 


Knight recommends as the treatment of choice for 
nearly all “T,” “Y,” and severely comminuted 
fractures of the distal end of the humerus, open re- 
duction, with internal fixation and early mobiliza- 
tion. Adequate exposure is absolutely necessary 
since all fragments must be completely visualized.’ 

Numerous surgical approaches to the elbow have 
been described in human medical literature, sum- 
maries of which appear in the works of Nicola,‘ 
Thorek,* and Speed and Knight.° 

Van Gorder states that “the easiest and most ef- 
fective method of accurately reducing supracondylar 
T fractures . . . is through a posterior approach to 
the elbow.” Reasons for this are: (1) more ade- 
quate exposure; (2) a wider selection of internal 
fixation is allowed; (3) dissection is through tissues 
containing no important structures; and (4) it is 
the only approach which gives a clear view of all 
articular surfaces of the joint.’ 

Blanchard,* Van Gorder,? and Travenier and 
Pouzet”® used posterior approaches to reduce old 
dislocations of the elbow. 

The posterior approach to the elbow is accom- 
plished by one of two technics: (1) partial or com- 
plete severence of the triceps tendon, or (2) tran- 
section of the olecranon process of the ulna. 

Repair of severed tendons requires competent 
suturing, immobilization in a splint for two to three 
weeks, and an extended period of time for comple- 
tion of the healing process. To achieve maximum 
exposure in small animals, the insertions of all four 


Fig. 5. Transection of olecranon 
process with a Gigli saw. Inset 





Fig. 6. Olecranon process and muscle 
insertions reflected proximally, show- 
ing anconeus muscle in place and 
the posteromedial surface of the 
humerus. 





Fig. 7. Posterior aspect of the elbow 
joint. The anconeus muscle is re- 
flected laterally and the joint cap- 
sule dissected free. 


Fig. 8. Diagrammatic drawings show- 
ing typical fractures of the distal 
end of the humerus; (A) medial 
condyle fracture; (B) lateral condyle 
fracture; (C) “T” or “Y” fracture; 
(D) supracondylar fracture. 











Fig. 9. 


(A) Posterior and (B) lateral views of elbow 


showing a condyle clamp in place. 


Fig. 10. 


Insertion of bone screw to reattach and im- 


mobilize the transected olecranon process. 
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heads of the triceps must be severed from 
the olecranon process. Since severing the 
triceps tendon offers few advantages over 
transecting the olecranon process, the latter 
approach was selected for further investiga- 
tion. 

Intramedullary pins have been used for 
immobilizing fractures of the proximal end 
of the ulna. Knight and Pittaway™ reported 
failure of an intramedullary pin to immobi- 
lize a fractured olecranon process due to 
bending of the pin. Cholvin** feels delayed 
union often results in this type of fracture 
because complete immobilization is not 
maintained by the intramedullary pin. 

In human orthopedic surgery, the use of 
bone screws to immobilize fractured or tran- 
sected olecranon processes has long been 
practiced. Although Nilsson** first used 
bone screws in veterinary medicine in 1943, 
only recently have references appeared on 
this method of fixation for transverse frac- 
tures of the proximal end of the ulna.**** 

Nielsen** advised the use of bone screws 
to immobilize humeral condyle fractures in 
animals in 1949. Brinker*’ recommended 
repair of intercondyloid “T” or “Y” frac- 
tures of the humerus by the following tech- 
nic: Reduce the intercondyloid fracture and 
immobilize it by use of a bone screw. Then 
reduce the remaining supracondylar-type 
fracture. Immobilization is achieved by 
passing an intramedullary pin the length of 
the shaft and into the medial condyle of 
the humerus. External splinting is not nor- 
mally required and early mobilization is 
encouraged. 


Surgical Approach 
and Operative Technic 


Experimental and clinical experience in- 
dicates the following surgical approach and 
operative technic the most applicable. Ad- 
vantages of this procedure are: (1) ease of 
approach; (2) attainment of maximum ex- 
posure; (3) perfect reduction of the bone 
fragments is permitted; and (4) application 
of internal fixation is facilitated. 

The skin incision is made on the postero- 
lateral aspect of the elbow beginning at the 
distal third of the humerus. The incision 
extends distally, passing posterior to the 
lateral epicondyle and anterior to the ole- 
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cranon process, and continuing distally to 
the proximal third of the ulna (figures 1 
and 2). 

The skin, superficial fascia, and deep 
fascia are dissected free, exposing the ole- 
cranon process, the insertion of the triceps 
brachii and tenser fasciae antibrachii mus- 
cles, and the lateral and medial condyles of 
the humerus. 

The ulnar nerve should be located and 
identified. It.crosses the elbow joint just 
posterior to the medial epicondyle. In some 
cases, the nerve is displaced and/or im- 
bedded in traumatized tissues. Therefore, 
care should be exercised in approaching the 
nerve. The median nerve, crossing the ar- 
ticulation anterior to the medial condyle, 
lies out of the operative field. 

Free the ulnar nerve along its posterior 
margin, from the medial epicondyle distally 
to the biceps brachii muscle proximally. 
The anterior border of the medial head of 
the triceps muscle lies under the ulnar 
nerve. Free the medial head from the 
medial and posterior surfaces of the hum- 
erus, extending from the olecranon process 
distally to the biceps brachii muscle proxi- 
mally. 

From the medial surface of the elbow, 
bluntly dissect under the tendon of the 
triceps and through the fascia between the 
lateral head of the triceps muscle and the 
anconeus and brachialis muscles laterally. 
On the lateral aspect, free the anterior 
border of the lateral head of the triceps 
from the anconeus and brachialis muscles. 
Free the lateral head from the anconeus 
muscle and the posterior surface of the hum- 
erus. All four heads of the triceps and 
tensor fasciae antibrachii muscles can be 
freed distally, along the posterior surface 
of the humerus, to the olecranon process of 
the ulna (figure 3). 

Drill a hole through the olecranon process 
into the medullary canal of the ulna to a 
depth sufficient for insertion of a bone 
screw (figure 4). This permits perfect re- 
placement of the olecranon process and a 
rapid closure. 

Transect the olecranon process, with a 
Gigli or bone saw (figure 5), leaving suf- 
ficient bone attached to the triceps tendon 
for firm anchorage on closure (figure 5 in- 
set). In large breeds, two screws can be in- 
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serted, parallel to each other, for more rigid 
immobilization. 

Reflect proximally, as a unit, the tran- 
sected olecranon process, the tensor fasciae 
antibrachii muscle, and all four heads of 
the triceps muscle (figure 6). 

The anconeus muscle obscures the joint 
capsule. Its origin is on the lateral and 
medial supracondylar ridges of the humerus 
and insertion on the lateral surface of the 
proximal end of the ulna. By freeing its 
attachment from the medial supracondylar 
ridge and reflecting the muscle laterally, the 
posterior aspect of the joint capsule is ex- 
posed. As a result of trauma, this muscle is 
frequently torn from its attachments and 
dissection is not required. 

The olecranon ligament, extending from 
the lateral surface of the olecranon process 
to the medial surface of the lateral condyle, 
is usually ruptured when the dislocation or 
fracture occurs. This ligament is unim- 
portant and its repair is not necessary upon 
closure. 

By opening the joint capsule and flexing 
the elbow, the entire posterior articular sur- 
faces may be seen (figure 7). The joint 
capsule is usually torn as a result of the 
displacement of the bones. In such cases, 
the capsule is dissected away to expose the 
articular surfaces or the intervening soft 
tissues which are to be removed. 

At this point, reduction of dislocations or 
fractures (figure 8) can be readily accom- 
plished by leverage and manipulation. Tem- 
porary immobilization is essential while 
drilling transversely through the condyles 
and inserting the intercondyloid screw. This 
can be accomplished by use of a condyle 
clamp (figure 9). However, experience has 
proved that two pairs of Vulsellum forceps 
clamped transversely across the condyles 
permits better alignment of the articular 
surfaces than does a condyle clamp. In ad- 
dition, these pronged forceps prevent ro- 
tation of the fractured condyle(s) while in- 
stalling the screw. With these forceps there 
is better visualization and less physical ob- 
struction of the surgical field. In intercon- 
dyloid “T” and “Y” fractures of the hum- 
erus, the intramedullary pin should be in- 
serted before closure. 

Closure is effected by reattaching the ole- 
cranon process to the ulna by means of a 
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FIGURE 11-A 





FIGURE 11-B 


Fig. 11. case no. 1. (A) Anteroposterior view of lateral 
dislocation of right elbow of three weeks duration; (B) 
lateral and anteroposterior views one week after re- 
duction. 
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bone screw (figure 10). The lateral and 
medial heads of the triceps muscles are laid 
in place and sutured to the adjacent fasciae. 
The skin is closed by interrupted sutures. 


Case Reports 


Eleven clinical cases have been repaired 
using the trans-olecranon approach. These 
include one old dislocation, six old condyle 
fractures, and three “T” or “Y” fractures. 
In addition, in one case, a broken intercon- 
dylar screw was removed and a new one 
inserted. 

Most of the cases operated by this ap- 
proach were considered refractory to more 
conservative surgical procedures. Treatment 
of these difficult cases was undertaken to 
salvage as much function as possible. Func- 
tion, even though not complete in all cases, 
has been restored to otherwise nonfunctional 
elbows. In view of this, the results obtained 
must be regarded as most satisfactory. 

The nature of the injuries encountered 
and the results obtained following repair 
are typified in these six case reports. 

Case 1. A male Collie, 514 years of age, 
was presented (figures 11 [A] and [B]}) 
with an untreated lateral dislocation of the 
right elbow of three weeks duration. Crepi- 
tation, lameness, and pain in the elbow 
were exhibited. Attempted manual reduc- 
tion was unsuccessful. The trans-olecranon 
approach was performed and the obstructing 
callus removed, permitting reduction of the 
dislocation. Three months postoperatively, 
the dog had only a slight limp. 

Case 2. A male Brittany Spaniel, six 
years of age, was presented (figures 12 [A] 
and [B]) with a fracture of the lateral con- 
dyle of the left humerus which had been 
treated three months previously with a 
Thomas splint. On presentation, crepitation 
indicated the fracture had failed to unite. 
Movement was limited and painful. The 
trans-olecranon approach allowed removal 
of the obstructing callus and reduction of 
the fracture. Immobilization was by in- 
ternal fixation. Three months later, the dog 
still favored the leg but showed continuing 
improvement. 

Case 3. A spayed female Brittany Spaniel, 
six years of age, with an untreated fracture 
of the lateral condyle of the right humerus 
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FIGURE 12-A 


Fig. 12. case no. 2. (A) Lateral and anteroposterior 
views of lateral condyle fracture of three months dura- 
tion. (B) Lateral and anteroposterior views following 
reduction. 


of two months duration was presented. The 
dog was limping and pain in the leg was 
evident. The fractured condyle had healed 
to the shaft of the humerus proximal to the 
supracondylar region. The open approach 
was performed, the condyle freed from its 
attachment to the shaft, and the fracture 
reduced. A bone screw was inserted through 
the condyles. Six weeks postoperatively, the 
dog favored the leg only following strenu- 
ous exercise. 

Case 4. A male Brittany Spaniel, six 
months of age, with a fracture of the lateral 
condyle of the left humerus of three weeks 
duration was presented. There was no his- 
tory of prior treatment. Due to callus 
formation, only limited movement of the 
elbow remained. The posterior approach 
was used. Interfering callus was removed, 
the fracture reduced, and internal fixation 
applied. Eight months following surgery, 
functional results were excellent, with no 
indication of lameness. 

Case 5. A male Cocker Spaniel, five years 
of age, with a two week old “T” fracture of 
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FIGURE 12-B 


the left elbow was presented for treatment. 
A modified Thomas splint had been applied, 
but failed to maintain satisfactory reduc- 
tion. At the time of presentation, swelling, 
crepitation, and pain were noted in the 
elbow. Extensive fibrin clots and organized 
tissues were removed prior to reduction and 
application of internal fixation. The trans- 
olecranon approach facilitated repair. One 
month following correction, gradual use was 
returning. Unfortunately, the lateral con- 
dyle of the opposite humerus was fractured 
when the dog caught its leg in a chain. 

Case 6. A male German Shepherd, three 
years of age (figures 13 [A] through [D]) 
with a “Y” fracture of the right humerus 
that occurred three days earlier was pre- 
sented. Here the open approach permitted 
more perfect reduction and easier applica- 
tion of internal fixation. Six months follow- 
ing surgery, there was excellent functional 
use of the leg. Although the dog walked 
without a limp, the elbow could not be 
fully extended. (Figure 13 appears on the 
following page. ) 
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FIGURE 13-A 









FIGURE 13-C 


FIGURE 13-B 





FIGURE 13-D 


Fig. 13. case no. 6. (A) Anteroposterior and (B) lateral 
views of “Y” fracture of the humerus of three days 
duration; (C) anteroposterior and (D) lateral views six 
weeks after reduction and immobilization; radiograms 
were taken prior to removal of intramedullary pin. 
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Discussion 


Fundamentals to be observed in treating 
injuries involving joints are: (1) early re- 
duction and attainment of “hair line” ap- 
position of the bone fragments; (2) uninter- 
rupted immobilization; and (3) freedom of 
movement of the joint following surgery. 

The role of muscle contraction in elbow 
dislocations and humeral condyle fractures 
should not be underestimated. Initially, 
muscle contraction contributes to the dis- 
placement of the bones or bone fragments. 
For example, in humeral intercondyloid “T” 
or “Y” fractures, contraction of the triceps. 
biceps, and brachialis muscles pulls the 
olecranon upward, wedging the condyles 
apart. Later, constant muscle contraction 
maintains the displacement. If reduction is 
to be effected, counter traction must be ap- 
plied to counteract the muscle pull. When 
counter traction fails, the posterior ap- 
proach is invaluable in overcoming contrac- 
tion of the triceps brachii muscles. Tran- 
section of the olecranon process is in effect 
the same as severence of the triceps tendons. 
As a result, reduction of dislocations and 
fractures of the elbow is greatly facilitated. 

Tissue changes following dislocations and 
fractures involving joints are much the 
same as those following traumatic injury. 
Blood and lymph vessels in the joint cap- 
sule, periosteum, medullary canal, and ad- 
jacent soft tissues, are torn. This produces 
hematoma and edema. Within 24 hours a 
fibrous or temporary callus begins to devel- 
op. The fibrin network is infiltrated by 
fibroblasts, angioblasts, osteoblasts, leuko- 
cytes, and macrophages. Concurrently and 
ensuing, injured tissues undergo degenera- 
tion, necrosis, and reabsorption. Superficial 
decalcification of all viable bone fragments 
takes place. Following this there is forma- 
tion of the primary bone callus. As these 
changes progress, successful reduction be- 
comes increasingly difficult with each day 
of delay. 

Dislocations can usually be reduced by 
ordinary manipulative procedures within 
the first five to ten days following injury. 
After this period of time, tissue changes 
make closed reduction a physical impossi- 
bility. In these cases, more radical proce- 
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dures are indicated if reduction is to be 
achieved. An open approach with removal 
of the fibrous callus or primary bone callus 
is essential. In most cases debridement can 
best be accomplished by use of forceps, 
scissors, osteotomes, and bone rongeurs. 
Following removal of this tissue, reduction 
is attained by a combination of leverage 
and manipulation. External splinting is 
seldom applied, since early movement is 
desired if maximum functional results are 
to be realized. 

Occasionally, in a simple condylar frac- 
ture of recent origin, soft tissue may be in- 
terposed between the bone fragments pre- 
venting successful reduction by closed 
manipulation or the usual operative pro- 
cedures. In old condylar fractures callus 
formation usually prevents reduction by 
ordinary operative methods. In such cases, 
the trans-olecranon approach makes it pos- 
sible to remove the obstructing soft tissues, 
fibrin clots, or tissue callus. In addition, it 
facilitates the realignment of the bone 
fragments and application of rigid internal 
fixation. Normally no external fixation is 
used. Early movement of the elbow is ideal. 

It is felt that the trans-olecranon ap- 
proach is the treatment of choice for repair 
of nearly all “T” and “Y” fractures of the 
humerus, because the best possible ex- 
posure and reduction can be obtained. 

Infrequently, due to abnormal stresses or 
failure to properly restrict the exercise of 
the patient, a bone screw may break before 
healing has reached the point of clinical 
union. Here the trans-olecranon approach 
is most useful in removing the broken pieces 
and applying new internal fixation. 

Recent dislocations and uncomplicated 
condyle fractures are best treated by con- 
ventional methods, i.e., closed reduction or 


_ lateral or medial surgical approaches. In 


the event these procedures fail and to pre- 
vent additional and unnecessary trauma 
to tissues, the trans-olecranon approach 
should be used to effect reduction. Com- 
plicated recent lateral or mediaj condyle 
fractures and old irreducible dislocations 
and fractures are best corrected by the 
posterior approach. This approach is in- 
dicated in all intercondyloid “T’’ and “Y” 
fractures of the humerus. 
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Summary 


1. An open approach to the posterior sur- 
face of the elbow is described. This pro- 
cedure consists of transecting the olecranon 
process and reflecting it proximally with its 
muscle attachments. 

2. Indications for this approach are: (1) 
dislocations of the elbow which cannot be 
reduced by ordinary procedures, (2) frac- 
tures of the elbow, either recent or old, 
which cannot be reduced adequately due to 
complicating factors, and (3) removal of 
broken internal fixation and replacement 
with new fixation. 
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Bacterial Sensitivity to Antibiotics 


A simple paper test for determining bac- 
terial sensitivity to antibiotics has been de- 
veloped by Creighton University School of 
Medicine research workers. Filter paper is 
impregnated with triphenyltetrazolium 
chloride. The chemically treated paper is 
white, though under the influence of a large 
number of bacterial enzymes the chemical 
is oxidized to triphenylformazan, which has 
a bright red color. 

In the test, pieces of the test paper are cut 
with a central body from both sides of which 
there are four projections, a total of eight. 
Various antibiotics are placed one each on 
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the projections, and then inoculated with 
the bacterial substances. White paper pro- 
jections changing to a bright red color indi- 
cate free bacterial growth in spite of the 
antibiotic; those remaining white inhibited 
bacterial growth. After inoculation the test 
paper is placed in a sealed transparent con- 
tainer for incubation, after which the un- 
opened bag and its contents may be de- 
stroyed by incineration. Such a list may 
be of value to veterinary practitioners in 
handling bovine mastitis and other in- 
fections.—R. R. Dykstra, D.V.M. 
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Poison Control Centers 


YOUR NEAREST POISON CONTROL CENTER may 
be able to help you with unusual poisoning 
cases. Some 270 centers are in operation. 
Only four states, Maine, Vermont, Montana, 
and Nevada, are without one. 

No one can be expected to know all of 
the toxic substances that are contained in 
the thousands of products now available. 
Federal law requires that the label state 
the ingredients of drug preparations (ex- 
cept prescription items), pesticides, and 
caustic products. Such labeling is not re- 
quired, however, for cleaning fluids, 
bleaches, polishes and others. 

Individual poison control centers, serviced 
and encouraged by the national clearing 
house (a part of United States Public 
Health Service) , have much of this informa- 
tion on hand. For each product, they also 
have information on the proper treatment. 

To date, the national clearing house has 
“mastered” more than 700 separate items, 
representing those in most common use. 


Small Animal Clinic 


determined, additional cards go out to the 
centers. The cards list the basic chemical 
or drug, the trade name, together with 
names and addresses of the manufacturer, 
and data on toxicity, symptoms, and treat- 
ment. 

While this service was designed primarily 
to save human lives, these government-pro- 
moted facilities do not restrict service to 
physicians. Veterinarians with a problem 
or an emergency can best gain help by a 
phone call to their nearest poison control 
center. A complete list appeared in the 
October 12 issue of VM NewsLetter. This 
list is available to those who write the editor, 
803 Livestock Exchange Building, Kansas 
City 2, Missouri. 


Care of the Paralyzed Dog 


CARE OF THE PARALYZED DOG is a time con- 
suming job. Good nursing care will enhance 
the therapy and recovery of. the patient. 


h Information on all of these has been dis- Two devices, the sling and the trampoline, 
, patched to all poison control centers. The are suggested to make the job easier. The 
I- centers also have on hand journals, guide- sling was used to suspend a five year old 
e books, and pharmaceutical references that German Shepherd with a generalized paraly- 
d supply additional information in an emer- sis. The dog was suspended for a few hours 
st gency. each morning and afternoon. This stimu- 
1- The national clearing house has two func- lated exercise and aided defecation and urin- 
- tions: to encourage formation of centers ation. It also aided in keeping the dog clean 
e- supplied with information on toxic sub- and dry while facilitating the eating and 
y stances and to help them operate efficiently. drinking operations. 
in Using a uniform system of cards, the clear- The dog’s attitude changed and his desire 
n- ing house keeps the centers supplied with to live increased. He made a full recovery 
information on toxic substances. Several after ten days of hospitalization.. The sling 
times a year, as ingredients of products are consisted of a belly band and a chest band 
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made of heavy denim or canvas material. 
Aluminum rods are placed in the top hem 
of the belly band and wooden dowels are 
used in the top hem of the chest band. Two 
pieces of 114 in. webbing are sewn to the 
belly band and taped to the rods to form a 
truss for supporting the pelvis. 

The dog is suspended from the top of the 
cage with sash cord tied to these rods. A 
head band may be prepared in the same 
manner if necessary. The trampoline is of 
value in the care of any condition in which 
the dog will be in lateral recumbency for a 
long time. It helps in preventing decubital 
ulcers since the weight is evenly distributed 
on the trampoline and the bony prominen- 
ces are suctioned by the net material. Urine 
will pass through the net and the dog will 
be kept dry and comfortable. 

The trampoline frame is made of % in. 
thin-wall electrical conduit. Six inch nipples 
are screwed into T-joints which are slipped 
over the pipe and bolted into place to form 
the legs. Then the net material such as 
minnow seine is cut and hemmed with sash 
cord rolled into the hem. The net should 
be stretched tight when laced to the frame. 
These two devices are a great aid in the 
care of the paralyzed dog not only by pre- 
venting decubital ulcers, but also in keep- 
ing the animal clean and dry—David V. 
Engstrom, M.S.U. Veterinarian, Fall 1958. 


Shoe Polish a Marking Agent 


WHITE SHOE POLISH is a satisfactory mark- 
ing fluid for identification or outlining in- 
cisions on dark skinned patients. Newer 
white shoe polishes contain titanium dioxide, 
a vividly white pigment. 

Lanol White, marketed under the Esquire 
label, adheres to the skin better than some 
other brands and is sterile; for further se- 
curity, five drops of 22% Zephiran can be 
added to every 100 cc. of polish. After the 
titanium dioxide has settled, three-fourths 
of the supernatant fluid is poured off to 
increase the pigment concentration. Ti- 
tanium dioxide is a relatively inert com- 
pound and does not cause skin reactions.— 
Andrew L. Tucker, M.D., and S. Baron 
Hardy, M.D., Plast. and Reconstruct, Surg. 
23:643, 1959. 
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An Artificial Bladder 


A SATISFACTORY artificial bladder can be 
constructed in dogs by autotransplantation 
of uroepithelium, according to Harada et al., 
writing in the Journal of Urology, 81:754, 
1959. 

In experiments, the dome of the bladder 
was resected through a suprapubic midline 
incision in anesthetized mongrel dogs and 
the cut edges of the remaining bladder 
closed tightly. After removal of the muscu- 
lar and serosal layers from the resected 
dome, the remaining hemispheric mucosa 
was inserted into the abdominal rectus mus- 
cle with the mucous surface inside and the 
raw surafce in direct contact with the mus- 
cle. A few sutures were placed to prevent 
shifting, and the peritoneal cavity was 
closed. 

In a number of the dogs, a second opera- 
tion was performed three weeks later. An 
incision was made over an induration in the 
graft area, and the grafted mucous mem- 
brane was found to have formed a uroepi- 
thelial cyst. With as little exposure of 
the cyst wall as posible, the ureter was 
cut off about 1 cm. proximal from the vesi- 
coureteral junction and anastomosed trans- 
peritoneally with the cyst. Urine drained 
through an external fistula. 


Feeding the Parrot 


THERE ARE OVER 600 SPECIES of these birds 
with many sub-species. In addition to short- 
tailed green or gray parrots, there are 
macaws, cockatoos, lovebirds, and others. 
The Amazon or green parrots are the most 
common ones found as pets, and the gray 
parrot is quite prevalent. 

The seed mixture usually contains sun- 
flower, hemp, canary, millet seeds, and 
peanuts. Fruit and greens should be given, 
and some people find some meats are not 
harmful. Fresh water should be provided. 
In the wild state, parrots show a preference 
for palm fruits and seeds of legumes. Cuttle- 
bone or ground oyster shell supply calcium, 
and some parrots eat chick starter mash or 
chicken laying mash.—Lester E. Fisher, 
D.V.M. 
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With a radiation burn resulting in a 
bleeding ulcerated area 1 in. to 2 in. 
inside the rectum, what would be the 
recommended therapy to promote heal- 
ing and control the pain and bleeding 
that occurs with each defecation? 


X-ray therapy can cause a radiation 
necrosis which will not heal. Damage re- 
mains permanent. In the practice of human 
medicine it is necessary to do skin grafting 
if the involved area is on the surface.—Dr. 
William D. Carlson. 


A pin is inserted in a fractured tibia. 
Should the cut end be buried? How 
can it be removed? 


We bury the cut end when a pin is placed 
in the tibia. Introduced from the proximal 
end, we push the pin down as far as we 
want it to go, then retract it about a quarter 
of an inch, cut it off, and then tamp it in 
so that it is underneath the skin. The pin 
actually enters in the tibial tubercle, which 
is anterior to the joint capsule, and just 
medial to the medial border of the patella 
tendon and right along the medial cortical 
surface. It can be put in without running 
a chance of entering the joint capsule. It 
is dropped, cut short enough so that it is 
actually on a level or even underneath the 
patella tendon. It does not interfere me- 
chanically. 

When ready for removal, exactly the 
same location is used as if entering the 
stifle joint. However, do not go into the 
joint. Make a longitudinal incision parallel 
with the patella tendon, and on the medial 
border of it. Cut through the fascia part of 
the joint capsule. This will take you right 





rppented at the 26th annual meeting of the 
A.A.H.A., Colorado Springs, May 6-9, 1959. 
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to the pin. Removal is routine. A pair of 
pliers is a handy tool. All cut ends should 
be buried. 

We have seen a few cases where the pin 
has gravitated down into the joint below. 
We have some pictures of one case in which 
it was about a half inch from the tibial 
tarsal joint. In about one year, it was down 
into the tibial joint. After it has carried 
out its function, it is best to take it out. 
However, I am sure you could leave a good 
many of them in and it would be perfectly 
all right—Dr. Wade O. Brinker. 


What is the best way to obtain a culture 
sample of a dog’s ear for sensitivity 
determination? 


Since the primary purpose is to avoid 
secondary contamination and get a sample 
as sterile as possible, we usually put a 
cotton plug into the ear canal. The ear 
flap is scrubbed with a disinfectant soap, so 
that we remove purulent exudate, and then 
we usually paint it with some preparation 
such as Merthiolate. By grasping the ear 
flap and pulling it or stretching it out, it 
opens up the ear canal so that one usually 
can insert the small cotton “tipped swab 
right down into the funnel of the ear canal 
and avoid the surrounding tissue, and go 
directly into the exudate with which to 
streak the agar plate—Dr. Lewis B. Huff. 


What is the etiology of so-called “old 
dog encephalitis?” 


The best work on “old dog encephalitis” 
was done by Doctor Cordie of California. 


The pathological picture simulates very 
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much paresis that has formed chronic symp- 
toms. I am one of the group that believe 
“old dog encephalitis” is a specific viral 
infection, but it might be some form of 
spirochete. We do not really know what it 
is—Dr. John T. McGrath. 


What is the best procedure to control 
or possibly eliminate dog ticks in the 
hospital? Also, what is the best drug 
to use on the premises and on the dog? 


I shudder whenever I see a dog coming 
in with ticks, and as a result it goes straight 
to the grooming room. If it is a male dog, 
we place KY jelly on the scrotum. 

The best tick medicine I have found is a 
combination of two ounces of almost any 
kind of a good insecticide, placed in one 
pint of alcohol. If you will take a pint of 
alcohol and place it on a cocker, all the 
ticks will be killed within 30 minutes, in- 
cluding the big fat mamma ticks. Within 
30 minutes to an hour later wash that dog 
and he is ready to go home that evening. 
When you de-tick a dog, the owner should 
engage a commercial exterminating com- 
pany to spray the premises, particularly the 
house. 

I use a commercial spray (West Disin- 
fecting Company) around the premises, and 
dip all the dogs in the hospital when we do 
have ticks. Two ounces of any insecticide 
will work. The alcohol will have a fast 
drying action and fast lethal action. If you 
place that dog in the sun, all those ticks 
will be dead in 15 minutes. This solution 
should be mixed up immediately prior to 
putting it on the dog, using isopropyl] alco- 
hol. A gallon of solution was once mixed, 
and used on a dog two weeks later. Perfect 
second plane general anesthesia was pro- 
duced.—Dr. Willard M. Pounds. 


What is the latest and best treatment 
for pannus as seen in the German 
Shepherd? 


Let us first define pannus. It is a sub- 
epithelial connective tissue infiltration of 
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the cornea with accompanying vasculariza- 
tion. It is peculiar to the German Shepherd 
breed. Because the cause is unknown, we 
have difficulty in treating this condition. 
We have over the years used corticoids, 
subconjunctively and topically alone as 
treatment. We have used beta ray. We 
have used pure carbolic acid cautery. We 
have done surgery, in the form of the super- 
ficial keratectomy. We have done peri- 
metry, destruction of the vessels leading in, 
by either heat, chemical or electro-cautery. 
We have performed conjunctival grafts. We 
have removed this area from the cornea, 
and really, it is just like peeling a grape. 
It comes free and the underlying stroma is 
clear. With this removed, we have im- 
planted a conjunctival graft or an oral 
mucous membrane graft in an attempt to 
prevent its recurrence. 

As those who have seen it know, it is 
bilateral and starts from the lateral side 
and will spread over the entire cornea. 

At present, the procedure giving us the 
best results, although it takes a year or 
more to evaluate these results, is to perform 
a superficial keratectomy. Remove the dis- 
eased area and then by means of deep 
perimetry, with electro-coagulation through 
at least half the thickness of the sclera, 
follow in about five days with the use 
of the corticoids in other topical drops or 
ointment, or if need be, sub-conjunctival 
injections. 

I think it is essential to not only remove 
it, but you must go deep enough into the 
sclera with electric cautery in order to pre- 
vent its recurrence. I cannot give you any 
definite results. It just seems to be promis- 
ing.—Dr. William Magrane. 


What is a suitable antidote for shock 
induced by tranquilization? 


Occasionally a dog tranquilized for ear 
trimming or other purposes will suddenly 
scream and start voiding urine and feces. 
Simply pinching the toes and snapping the 
muzzle has worked satisfactorily to revive 
these cases.—Dr. C. Brock, Florida State 
Meeting. 
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Fig. 1. Pigs from treated sows were kept in the pens 
to the left of the lane while those from untreated 
mothers occupied the right side. 
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Feeding of hygromycin B to sows during 
gestation lowered the reservoirs of Ascaris 
eggs from 610 per gram of feces in the un- 
treated sows to three per gram in those 
treated. Treating the dams and farrowing 
in “clean” pastures did not substantially 
reduce the number of infected pigs under 
the conditions of the present study. Forty- 
eight of 50 pigs from untreated dams had 
positive egg counts and 43 of 54 pigs from 
treated mothers were positive. All 19 pigs 
examined at necropsy were infected with 
A. suum regardless of the treatment of their 
mothers. Treatment of the dams had no 
effect on daily gain or feed efficiency. 


DAMAGE TO THE LIVER AND LUNGS of baby 
pigs during the migratory phase of infection 
with Ascaris suum is probably more harm- 
ful to the pig than the intestinal phase. It 
is thus more important to keep pigs from eat- 
ing infective Ascaris eggs than it is to treat 
them to remove the intestinal stage. It has 
been proposed that the reservoir of eggs 
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TABLE 1. Effect of Treatment on Performance of Sows 








Items ‘Untreated ay “Treated Sows 

No. of litters 21 22 
No. of pigs born alive 188 200 
Av. live pigs per litter 9.0 9.1 
No. alive at 56 days 143 150 
Av. live pigs per litter 

at 56 days 6.8 6.8 
Mortality % 23.9 25.0 
Av. wt. at 56 days, Ib. 38.6 39.3 
Av. litter wt. at 56 it 56 days Ib. 262.7 267.9 








a. Received 6,000 6,000 units ts of hygromyc cin B per pound 
feed during gestation. 


may be lowered by a program of planned 
application of ascaricides and sanitation 
practice, Kelley et al. 1958.’ 

The following is a report of a test of 
this hypothesis wherein pregnant gilts were 
treated, farrowed on new pastures and para- 
sitism of their progeny compared to para- 
sitism in pigs from untreated dams man- 
aged in the same manner. 


Experimental Procedure 


Forty-three gilts from the University of 
Nebraska herd at North Platte, Nebraska, 
were separated into treated and untreated 
groups immediately after breeding. The 
treated gilts received hygromycin B (fer- 
mentation product of Streptomyces hygro- 
scopicus, Eli Lilly) in their ration at a 
level of 6000 units per pound of feed from 
February 12 until May 1. Egg counts made 
prior to treatment indicated that both 
groups of gilts were infected with about the 
same number of A. suum. 

On May 1, the gilts were moved into 
new pasture lots (three gilts per lot). These 
pastures, each about one-third acre in area, 
were constructed in the center of a long 
established alfalfa field which had not pre- 


viously been inhabited by swine. Pastures 
were constructed along both sides of a cen- 
tral service lane. Treated gilts were placed 
along one side of this lane while the un- 
treated gilts occupied the opposite pens. 
There was no interchange of swine across 
this lane during the experiment. Gilts far- 
rowed in these pens between May 12 and 
June 3 and remained with their litters until 
pigs were weaned on July 8, 1958. Pigs 
were placed on a performance trial after 
weaning. Sixty of the pigs from the treated 
mothers were allotted at random by weight 
outcome groups into four replications along 
one side of the service lane while an equal 
number was similarly allotted from the un- 
treated mothers on the opposite side. Each 
lot of 15 pigs occupied one-third acre alfalfa 
pasture that had served the sows and their 
progeny until weaning. 

The presence of worms in the pigs was 
determined by examination of feces col- 
lected from almost all of the pigs at monthly 
intervals and an indication of the intensity 
of the infection within a pig was gained by 
determining the number of eggs per gram 
of feces. 

The intestines of 19 pigs were examined 
for ascarids. Ascarid damage to the livers 
was evaluated by counting so-called “ascarid 
sears.” Livers having no scars were classi- 
fied as 0; those having one to five scars 
were classed 1; six to ten scars as 2; and 
more than 10 scars as 3. 


Results 


When allotted at breeding time, sows to 
be treated had an average count of 1,716 
Ascaris eggs per gram of feces. The un- 
treated group had an average of 2,494 eggs 
per gram of feces (EPG) at this time. One 
month before farrowing the untreated sows 


TABLE 2. Ascaris Infections in the Pigs From Treated and Untreated 
Mothers as Indicated by Worm Eggs in Fecal Specimens 





I 











Age of pigs . 


Untreated Dams 





” ‘Treated dams? 

_ (days) Sampled Infected EPG» Sampled Infected EPG> 
72 s ae. Sane one 5 70 50 5 25 
97 50 29 235 55 38 19 

127 49 37 1447 52 51 1082 


148 54 43 


530 50 48 1900 





Received 6,000 units hygromycin per. pound feed during gestation. 


b. Average EPG (eggs per gram of 
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eces) of only the infected pigs. 
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Fig. 2. Each pen was equipped with automatic feeder 
and waterer. Equipment in the background serviced 
pigs from treated dams, those in front were for pigs 
from untreated mothers. 


were shedding an average of 610 EPG and 
the treated sows an average of 3 EPG. Thus 
the treatment, although highly effective, did 
not completely eliminate all of the worms. 

There was no significant difference in 
the number and weight of pigs farrowed 
by the treated and untreated sows (table 1). 

When sampled at the end of the experi- 
ment, 48 out of 50 pigs from the untreated 
dams had Ascaris eggs in their feces whereas 
43 out of 54 fecal samples of the pigs from 
treated dams contained Ascaris eggs. The 
pigs from the untreated mothers also har- 
bored more ascarids as indicated by the 
number of eggs per gram of feces; i.e., an 
average of 1,900 for those from the un- 
treated sows but only 530 from the pigs 
from treated mothers (table 2). These re- 
sults are not compatible with those obtained 
at necropsy since all 19 pigs examined at 
necropsy were infected with A.swum aver- 
aging 24 worms per pig. There was no 
significant difference in the number of liver 
scars in the pigs from the treated and un- 
treated mothers; eight, 26, 7, and 4 livers 
from the pigs of the treated dams graded 
0, 1, 2, 3, respectively; two, 33, 14 and 6 
livers from the pigs of untreated dams 
graded 0, 1, 2, and 3 respectively. 

As shown in table 3, all of the groups in 
the trial gained at a comparable rate. Thus, 
treatment of the dam did not appear to in- 
fluence the growth rate of the pigs. 
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TABLE 3. Gain and Feed Efficiency of Pigs 
During the 92-day Feeding Trial 


Item Untreated ay Treated | Dams 








No. of pigs starting 60 60 
No. of pigs completing 60 59 
Av. initial wt., Ib. 29.7 29.8 
Av. final wt., Ib. 181.7 185.7 
Av. daily gain, Ib. 1.65 1.69 
Av. v. feed per Ib. grin.” b lb. ¢ 2.98 3.08 








a. Dams were fed 6,000 units of hygromycin B per 
pound of ration during gestation. 

No significant difference between groups in 
either weights gained or feed consumed per 100 
pounds gain. 

c. Corrected to a standard gain period of 35 lb. to 
200 lb. according to Lu, K. H., 1955. Unpublished. 
Adjustment Procedures in Feed Conversion. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Treatment of the sows and subsequent 
farrowing on “clean” ground did not pre- 
vent roundworm infection in pigs. Eggs 
which produced these infections could have 
been wind-borne from nearby swine lots. 
Other pigs were quartered about 300 yards 
away from the new pastures. It is possible 
that gusts of wind carried eggs from these 
pastures to the “clean” lots. The alfalfa 
field making up the pens was irrigated by 
ditch flooding. There is a remote possibility 
that Ascaris eggs from the old lots were 
carried to the new ones by this irrigation 
process. There is also a possibility that the 
infections resulted from the low egg counts 
of the treated mothers. 

Egg counts indicated that treating the 
dams lowered parasitism of their offspring 
only a slight amount. Forty-three out of 54 
pigs from treated mothers had Ascaris eggs 
in their feces at the close of the trial where- 
as 48 of 50 pigs from untreated dams were 
positive. Although the difference between 
these incidences is statistically significant 
at the 5% level (Chi square) one would 
probably require a greater difference to 
justify this regimen. This is further indi- 
cated by the finding at necropsy that all 
untreated pigs were infected and that there 
was no significant difference between the 
number of worms in the intestines of pigs 
from the treated and untreated dams, (stu- 
dents T test). Egg counts throughout the 
experiment suggest that the infection was 
acquired at about an equal rate by both 
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groups of pigs. In fact, the EPG of the 
pigs from the treated mothers was higher 
than those from the untreated mothers at 
the first three sample periods. 

A total of 10% of the pigs, regardless of 
the treatment of the dam, harbored egg 
producing ascarids by the time they were 
72 days old. These infections were acquired 
at least 60 days previously or by the time 
the pigs were 12 days old. Roberts’ re- 
ported that at optimum temperature the 
egg of A. suum requires at least 18 days to 
develop to the second stage infective larva. 
The gilts were placed in their pens a few 
days prior to farrowing and they probably 
had been present long enough to allow some 
eggs to develop to the infective stage before 
the pigs became 12 days old. Eggs were 
found in more than one-half of the pigs 
when they were 97 days old. These in- 
fections were acquired before the pigs were 
40 days old and originated either from their 
dams or from outside contamination, (wind, 
water-borne, etc.). The egg producing 
ability of A. suum provides a reservoir of 
infective material of such a magnitude that 
the pigs from the treated dams, whose egg 
counts averaged three EPG at farrowing 
time, ingested enough eggs to develop an 


infection equal to the pigs from untreated 
dams (average EPG 610). This egg pro- 
ducing capacity, plus the great resistance 
of the eggs of A. suum make control very 
difficult. 
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Encephalopathy 


A medical journal (The American Jour- 
nal of Medical Sciences, November 1958) 
records the cases of two human beings in 
which after almost endless tests a diagnosis 
was made of “Encephalopathy (any degen- 
erative disease of the brain) associated with 
Trichinosis and Treatment with ACTH and 
Cortisone.” After recovery a history of eat- 
ing raw pork products was obtained. In 
both patients there were preliminary symp- 
toms of ill health ending in such complete 
stupor as to make them virtually uncon- 
scious. Routine and specialized treatments 
for encephalopathy were without avail. A 
biopsy of the gastrocnemius muscle disclosed 
some intact, uncysted parasitic Trichinella 
spiralis. Admittedly empirically, both pa- 
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tients were continually worsening, were 
given adrenocorticotropic and corticosteroid 
therapy in the form of either Cortone 
(Schering) 100 mg. three times daily, or 
Meticorten (Schering) 20 mg. three times 
daily. Recovery was dramatic with disap- 
pearance of the general signs of illness, and 
a return to consciousness in less than two 
days, and a full return to work some days 
later. The authors of the original article 
offer no clear-cut explanation of the train 
of symptoms although toxemia is mentioned. 
In other words there were no characteristic 
symptoms, simply those of a more or less 
general encephalitis. Veterinarians are not 
called upon to treat trichinosis—swine and 
rats are host of the nematode—but this in- 
formation could be useful if passed on to 
a busy physician treating a case of other- 
wise specifically undiagnosed encephalitis. 
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IN THE TREATMENT of sick human or animal 
patients, two classical approaches have been 
taken. Causal treatment comprises specific 
measures against the cause of a disease — 
as the injection of tetanus antitoxin in 
lockjaw or penicillin in streptococcic septi- 
cemia. The second is symptomatic treat- 
ment, the approach usually employed to 
bolster the natural defensive powers of the 
patient — stimulants, febrifuges, rest, high 
caloric feeding, sedatives, and the thousand 
and one other measures that have been 
therapeutically accepted by the clinician. 
Historically, symptomatic treatment supple- 
ments causal treatment or replaces it where 
it is not possible to determine a specific 
causation. 





The specific damage incident to most 
pathogens or known etiological agents, 
whether bacterial, viral, parasitic or nutri- 
tional, is well classified in the minds of 
practitioners — the osseous damage of the 
ray fungus; the glossal vesicles of foot-and- 
mouth disease, the crepitant muscle tissue 
of blackleg, the bowed legs of the vitamin 
D deficient puppy; the response to an 
allergen by urticaria. 

Fundamental or specific reactions of the 
living host to deleterious influences are also 
understood. Among these are formation of 
antibodies against antigens, pouring out of 
serous fluids over a congested nasal mucosa, 
diarrhea which features nature’s effort to 
rid an intestine of an irritant, collateral 
arteriole bridges around an embolism, cough- 
ing to clear bronchial mucus, increased 
epinephrin output following fright or anger. 

Until recent years, however, great voids 
have existed in our knowledge of dynamics 
involved in non-specific reactions of the 
living host. It is here that the classic re- 
search of Cannon, Ingle and Selye, as well 
as a host of other endocrinologists, bio- 
chemists, neurologists, nutritionists and 
pathologists have provided some answers, 
answers that have materially benefited the 
clinician in his battle against disease and 
death. 


Selye and Stress 


Let us examine the highlights of stress 
as reflected in the two decades of research 
by Selye. 

The Selye stress concept holds that the 
living mammal’s nonspecific defense mecha- 
nisms are controlled by the pituitary-adrenal 
axis in a manner something as follows: 

Any deleterious influence against a living 
animal can be called a stressor, that is, 
an agent capable of stimulating a local or 
systemic reaction complex called stress. 

The number and character of stress-induc- 
ing agents is legion. Protracted cold or heat, 
trauma, bacterial or viral pathogens, para- 
sitisms, topically applied irritants, toxic 
drugs, all fall within this category. All 
factors which disturb balanced metabolism 
or homeostasis are stressors, at least in 
theory. 

As an example, subject a white rat to 
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prolonged exercise on a treadmill, to pro- 
tracted immersion in cold water, or to a 
regional burn of the skin. 

From this basic “target area” some as-yet- 
unidentified agent or agents trigger the 
hypophysis or pituitary gland to increase 
the output of two hormones, by names the 
adrenocorticotropic hormone (ACTH) and 
the somatotrophic hormone (STH). 

ACTH, in turn, triggers the adrenal gland 
to increase its output of steroid hormones, 
as, for example, cortisone, desoxycorti- 
sterone, aldesterone and a number of others. 
These are called corticosteroids. They fall 
into two broad classifications: the anti- 
phlogistic corticoids or AC’s, and the pro- 
phlogistic or proinflammatory corticoids or 
PC’s. They are further classified as gluco- 
corticoids, that is capable of initiating and 
increasing blood sugar synthesis (such as 
cortisone or dihydrocortisone). And they are 
classified as mineralocorticoids, that is those 
influencing chemical cell balance, inflam- 
mation, electrolytes, (such as desoxycorti- 
costerone and aldesterone) . 

The role of pituitary-produced somato- 
trophic hormone or STH is still being 
clarified. Essentially, it is proinflammatory, 
exerting its action in marshalling cell and 
tissue resistance to stressors. In this func- 
tion it acts in large part directly on tissue 
cells by conditioning them to the action of 
adrenal-produced prophylogistic hormones. 


Reaction to Stressors 


The reaction to stressors is triphasic. Body 
reactions of non-specific nature result in: 

1. The alarm reaction. 

2. The stage of resistance. 

3. The stage of exhaustion. 

Regardless of the nature of the stressor — 
be it heat, cold, trauma, or something else — 
a stereotyped pattern of reaction follows. 

During the alarm reaction, the cortico- 
steroid hormone levels of the adrenals de- 
crease. There is a rapid involution of the 
thymico-lymphatic system with such char- 
acteristic blood changes as decrease in 
eosinophiles and lymphocytes and, lastly, 
one or more gastric ulcers. Toward the term- 
inal phase of the alarm reaction the adrenals 
reveal beginning enlargement or hyper- 
trophy. 
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During the stage of resistance, secretory 
cells of the adrenal secrete increased 
amounts of cortico-steroids, especially those 
of the antiphlogistic type, and the thymico- 
lymphatic changes exhibit beginning re- 
gression. There is now distinct hypertrophy 
—or enlargement of the adrenals. 

If the action of the stressor is overwhelm- 
ing or protracted, adrenal atrophy with 
diminished corticosteroid output takes place 
and death follows because of inadequate 
adaptation. 

This then, the triphasic reaction we have 
described, is called the general adaptation 
syndrome, or GAS. 

The reaction to a stressor may be re- 
stricted to local areas, as for example, the 
pathological changes that result from a 
splinter in a finger or from a wound. In 
such instances STH sensitizes the fibroblasts 
and connective tissue cells to the action of 
prophlogistic or proinflammatory hormones 
such as, again, desoxycortisterone. In es- 
sence, this comprises a local adaptation 
syndrome or so called LAS. In essence also, 
antiphlogistic hormones or AC’s that we 
have cited in this type of local injury are 
antagonistic. Cortisone, as an example, is 
markedly anti-inflammatory. 

If adrenal glands are removed from test 
rats, exposure to known stressors does not 
result in the typical alarm reaction with 
its adrenal enlargement, thymico-lymphatic 
involutions, and changed white cell picture. 
Now if these adrenalectomized rats are 
given antiphlogistic corticosteroids, it is then 
possible to produce the triphasic general 
adaptation syndrome. 

Likewise, if the pituitary gland is re- 
moved, thus cutting off ACTH and STH, 
it is possible to block the action of the 
prophlogistic or proinflammatory mineralo- 
corticoids as, for example, desoxycorti- 
costerone, both at systemic and at local 
levels. 

According to the concepts of the Selye 
school, stress is an entirely normal physio- 
logical response to any deleterious stres- 
sor. It is only when there is a “derailment” 
or imbalance of pituitary-adrenal hormones 
that the diseases of adaptation are evident — 
the adreno-renal types of hypertension, pro- 
inflammatory changes of rheumatism, and 
many other pathological syndromes of non- 
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specific etiology. 

Veterinarians should adopt a cautious 
attitude with reference to Selye’s adapta- 
tion syndrome, and yet they should not 
close their minds to the diagnostic and 
clinically applicable significance of research 
thus far accomplished. Selye may be proved 
correct in his assertion that “the greatest 
cause of human suffering and death is 
inadequacy or failure of adaptation re- 
sponses.” 


General Adaptation Syndrome 


What are some of the conditions en- 
countered in veterinary practice that may 
fit into concepts of the general adaptation 
syndrome? The first answer is “almost 
everything” for, in truth, all factors which 
textbooks call “predisposing causes” are 
stressors. 

A case in point is hypoglycemia of baby 
pigs. Too low an environmental tempera- 
ture results in chilling, chilling results in 
hypoglycemia, complete inappetence results 
in hypoproteinemia, coma ensues and death 
follows. In such a disease, the logical pre- 
ventive is not for the farmer to run to the 
drug store for ACTH or Cortisone, but to 
house baby pigs with optimum environ- 
mental warmth. 

Ketosis of dairy cows may also be char- 
acterized as “a disease of adaptation.” 
Heavy milk production answers the postu- 
lates of a stressor. Good results in treatment 
by stimulation of gluconeogenesis with 
ACTH or the gluconogenic corticoids are 
thus of specific value in treatment. 

Cattle subjected to the stressors of ex- 
citement, change of environment, thirst, 
crowding and shoving during shipment most 
certainly undergo stress and the consequent 
triphasic general adaptation reaction. Here, 
the preloading injection of a tranquilizer is 
a logical antistress, prophylactic measure. 

When an arthritic joint is treated with 
dihydrocortisone, this antiphlogistic hor- 
mone blocks off action of pituitary STH 
and proinflammatory corticosteroids. 

Whether to inject ACTH which triggers 
adrenals to increase production of all hor- 
mones, or to inject a specific selective 
hormone such as cortisone or prednisilone 
for its more restricted but valuable thera- 
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peutic actions, is a decision based on clinical 
judgment. 

We should keep in mind that full doses 
of cortisone or its analogs precipitate pro- 
foundly decreased resistance to bacterial 
infections. Therefore, thy should always be 
backed by suitable antibiotics. We should 
remember that prolonged dosage with corti- 
costeroids may produce irreversible adrenal 
atrophy. Pathological changes caused by 
misguided corticoid therapy may cause 
heavy damage weeks, months or even years 
after the treatment cycle has been discon- 
tinued. 

ACTH and antiphlogistic corticoids have 
revealed valuable results when used as 
properly indicated in management of shock, 


in rheumatoid arthritis, in systemic or local 
dermatoses, in allergic syndromes, in dis- 
eases of the eye and in many other condi- 
tions proved difficult or refractory to treat- 
ment in former years. 

An amazing amount of research on en- 
docrines is being pursued in laboratories all 
over the world. Many new hormones or 
improvements of old hormone products will 
be forthcoming with increasing frequency. 
Technical and difficult as the subject is, 
every veterinarian must keep an open mind 
and familiarize himself with a working 
knowledge of endocrines and their conver- 
sion to terms of applicable usage in daily 
practice. 





Leptospirosis 


The diagnosis and handling of leptospi- 
rosis in large animals—cattle and horses— 
still needs considerable study and clarifica- 
tion. L. pomona is the most frequent causa- 
tive organism in these animals, although re- 
searchers inform us that over 50 different 
serotypes are known. L. pomona reacts in 
a manner similar to many other organisms 
in hot dry weather. Direct sunlight quickly 
destroys it, although it survives for long 
periods during moist cold weather. This 
probably is an explanation of an observation 
made by practitioners that larger num- 
bers of animals become affected shortly 
after early spring and late fall pasturing. 

Clinical evidence of the disease varies 
from a mild indisposition to to anorexia, 
hemoglobinuria, elevated temperature, de- 
creased and altered milk secretion, and 
abortion especially during late pregnancy. 
Laboratory tests from the _ practitioner’s 
standpoint leave much to be desired in that 
they are not practical in the field. From 
the standpoint of the laboratory worker 
there is considerable variation in that there 
may be no complement-fixation or aggluti- 
nation-lysis response until from ten to 14 
days following infection. Serum titers are 
much higher during acute stages, and 
urine culturing (usually by guinea pig 
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inoculation) is frequently negative, al- 
though the animal shows a serum reaction. 

Those working in laboratories are quite 
generally agreed that a positive diagnosis 
should not be based on a single blood test 
response. An interesting observation (Ro- 
berts of Cornell) is that in horses, in many 
cases, there appears to be a close relation- 
ship between leptospirosis and periodic 
ophthalmia—this admittedly based in part 
on the observation by human physicians 
that ophthalmia in human beings is a not 
uncommon sequel of leptospirosis as much 
as a year afier the initial infection. 

In large animals, therapeutic handling by 
antibiotics or otherwise is not satisfactory. 
Symptomatic treatment and good nursing 
are advised. Immunization should be ef- 
fected before exposure, preferably before 
animals are turned out to pasture in the 
spring. Immunization after infection is ad- 
mittedly of no value in the large animals. 
If a large herd is threatened it might be 
advisable to resort to dry feeding in corrals 
or stalls because pastures can be contami- 
nated by wild animals. 

When sunshine and dry weather have 
been plentiful, pasturing is probably per- 
missible. A complete herd serum test with 
immunization of non-reactors is a method 
of handling to be given consideration. 
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Murrain in the 19th Century 


THOMAS D. DAVIDSON 


Surrey, England 


Murrain—the fifth of the dreaded plagues 
of Egypt in the days of Moses—was still a 
constantly recurring threat to farmers in 
the 19th century. In the absence of veteri- 
nary science or rational concepts of disease 
causes, these were superstitiously attributed 


to the influence of evil spirits. Consequently ~ 


all means, equally superstitious, were used 
in an effort to cure or protect their herds. 

One of the most widely distributed prac- 
tices was that of raising “needfire” when 
cattle were attacked by murrain. The cere- 
mony was known as “needfire,” occasionally 
as “willfire,” in England and in Gaelic Scot- 
land, as “teine eiginn,” that is “churned” or 
“forced fire.” 

There are numerous records to show the 
widespread distribution of the custom and 
its many forms. In 1810, David Gunn a 
crofter in Dunbeath, Caithness, while dig- 
ging a “kailyard” interfered with a “fairy” 

In vengeance at this violation of 
their property, the fairies retaliated by 
spreading murrain throughout the herds in 
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the district. It was decided after much con- 
sultation that the only hope of salvation lay 
in the “teine eiginn.” A branch was cut 
from a tree, stripped of its bark and taken to 
a small island in the Houstry Burn. Every 


firé in the district was put out, and the com- 


munity assembled on the island. Fire was 
produced in the following way: “a slight de- 
pression was made in one piece of the 
branch with the corner of an_ axe, then a 
small stick was placed upright in the de- 
pression and turned rapidly round as one 
would turn an auger in boring wood.” 

From this sacred flame the fires in all the 
surrounding crofts were rekindled, and when 
the needfire had burned itself out, all the 
cattle were driven three times through the 
embers. 


“Fire Machine” 


In the same year needfire was raised in 
the village of Banaguard, in Perthshire, on 
the outbreak of an infectious disease brought 
on by drought, and called in Gaelic, “shag 
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dubh,” the black haunch. The method 
adopted here was to extinguish all fires be- 
tween the two nearest rivers and all the 
people within that boundary erected a ma- 
chine to make the fire. A small stick sup- 
ported by two perpendicular stakes with a 
cleft at the top was spun so that it rotated 
in a way similar to a grindstone. This con- 
tinued day and night until fire was forced 
from the sticks. A further stipulation was 
that each person living within the specified 
boundaries had to perform or at least touch 
the sticks. Once the fire had been kindled, 
all the cattle within the defined boundaries 
were driven over it. 

In Devonshire generally, and in some 
parts of Northumberland up to the middle 
of the 19th century, “will fire’ or “need fire” 
was raised to stay the progress of murrain. 
As before, all fires were extinguished in the 
surrounding villages. Two pieces of dried 
wood were then rubbed together until suf- 
ficient heat was generated to ignite a bundle 
of straw. Juniper was then thrown into the 
flame, and the cattle were repeatedly driven 
backwards and forwards through the smoke. 


A Piece of Symbolism 


Precise detail of the various methods used 
in producing the fire in England are lack- 
ing, but there is enough evidence to permit 
historical reconstruction of the rite as it 
existed in Scotland. A long list of docu- 
mented details merely confirms trend and 


social customs in various areas involved. 

The explanation of the ritual lies in the 
belief in the power of propitiation and the 
power inherent in imitation. The whole 
ritual represented a piece of symbolism so 
that by enacting a ceremony it sets an 
example which nature is expected to follow. 

Kindling a fire was an imitative rite which 
produced the beneficial effects of warmth 
and sunshine upon which depended the sur- 
vival, and in the case of sickness, the revival 
of all living things. A beast, usually the 
best of the herd was sacrificed to the spirit 
of nature or, the spirit of murrain, in the 
hope that it would return the gift in the 
form of good health to the rest of the herd. 

The decline of the ceremony may be at- 
tributed to a number of causes such as the 
continued censure by the Church and, to a 
more limited degree, progress in veterinary 
science. It was agricultural reform general- 
ly, and the Enclosure Acts issued between 
1760 and 1844 in particular, that contribut- 
ed most to its decline. 

Clearly the original needfire ceremony 
was an important communal affair since 
under the cooperative farming system the 
health of any one farmer’s herd affected the 
whole community. When, however, the 
land was split up and enclosed, and farms 
became self-sufficing units the ceremony 
lost its communal importance and became 
more and more localized until eventually it 
ceased to have any real significance. 





Turkey Broodiness 


An injection of progesterone may prove 
to be effective in getting broody turkeys 
back into production. Research at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin indicates that the hor- 
mone is as good as present methods used 
to break up broodiness. At present broody 
birds are placed on wire floors or pens 
without nests for approximately two weeks. 
Handling involved makes this method 
costly. 

Hormone injection eliminates handling at 
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least once, and special feeding and watering 
while caged. 

Researchers in controlled experiments 
found that broody hens on wire floors o 
nestless pens came back into production 
after 1614 days. Hens injected with proges 
terone came back into production on the 
average 17 days later. 

Injections of diethylstilbestrol and a com 
mercial preparation of this hormone wet 
not as effective as either of the other tw 
methods. — What’s New in Farm Scientt; 
Bull. 532. 
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There are a great many veterinary organi- 
zations that represent the profession. We 
have a national organization, The American 
Veterinary Medical Association, then each 
state has its own state association and there 
are many sectional or local organizations 
that are organized to meet a specific need 
such as city or country veterinary associa- 
tions that cover a given number of states. 

The purpose of these organizations is to 
foster fellowship among the members and to 
exchange ideas and information and to de- 
velop a feeling of fraternal goodwill rather 
than to foster animosity against any group 
or organization. 

It has beeen only a short time since the 
veterinary associations have held relatively 
open meetings and there are some organ- 
ized groups within the profession today that 
have absolutely closed meetings and en- 
trance to the meeting is prohibited except 
to those that hold a paid up membership 
card. These closed meetings are a carry 
over from the practices of many years ago 
and they are of little value to anyone and 
certainly do not enhance the value of the 
veterinary profession in the eyes of the gen- 
eral public, and yet it is the same public 
that is expected to pay the bill for the exist- 
ence of such an organization. The older 
members of the profession are not willing 
to allow the scrutiny of the public on their 
affairs and therefore try to hide all of their 
activities instead of operating in the open. 
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EVALUATION of VETERINARY ORGANIZATIONS 





Current Comments 


Any organization that cannot stand con- 
structive criticism is sure to fall as it will 
be destroyed from within by personally 
selfish individuals. 

We are organized to serve the public and 
the public pays the bill either directly for 
value received for services rendered or as a 
taxpayer to support our educational insti- 
tutions. 

We in the profession have nothing to hide 
from the public and the more we publicize 
our activities and the better we organize 
our public relations activities the better our 
position will be understood. There are a 
few individuals among us that use their 
position to their own advantage, and their 
personal greed for the almighty dollar blinds 
them to their obligations to the profession 
as a whole. These characters cost us im- 
measurably in public esteem and the result 
is that the entire profession suffers for the 
sins of the few. 

We must be mindful that we hold a dig- 
nified position and that we are educated 
today at public expense for the purpose of 
serving the people needing our services and 
that we can fill that position with credit to 
all concerned without the loss of personal 
integrity or assuming the position of menial 
servitude. We are our own inasters and 
therefore we must serve “us” well.—Dean 
Thomas J. Jones, D.V.M., Georgia Veteri- 
narian, January - February 1959. 





PROFESSION in GOOD HANDS 


Once in a blue moon an editor receives 
a letter which stands out above the routine 
assortment and exerts a profound influence. 
I recently received such a letter, and it 
again sparked my faith in the profession 
and in mankind as well. 

As I attempt to share this message with 
you, the classic story comes to mind of the 
man who complained because he had no 
shoes until he met a man who had no feet. 
The letter reads as follows: “I have learned 
of a senior student who is gravely in need 
of financial assistance. In order to help 
him through school I have offered him my 
student representative job for VETERINARY 
MEDICINE magazine. He enthusiastically 
accepted and I am certain he will make a 
good salesman. I have given him all the 
material you have sent and have thoroughly 
oriented him on his duties and procedures, 
so it will be unnecessary to send him any 
special instructions. 

“As far as your office is concerned there 
should be no extra burden other than chang- 
ing the names on your records. It has been 
a pleasure working with you and were it not 
for a worthy cause I would not relinquish 
this position.” 

One can only wonder and anticipate the 
blessings if this relationship could be pro- 
jected universally beyond the classroom and 
become the basis for our interprofessional 
relationships. Our lofty documents on pro- 
fessional ethics would stand as last year’s 
Christmas wrappings as this incident reveals 
the heart of the relationship. I predict that 
this experience will establish a bond of mu- 
tual respect between two future veteri- 
narians, one that will not soon be forgotten. 

In contemplation of the decision to volun- 
tarily give up a source of useful cash, I 
wonder if the thought occurred that one 
more potential competitor might be sus- 
tained or that a colleague was trying to pass 
off a “hot potato” case. I doubt it. Thank 
the almighty for the clarity of youthful rea- 
son. As battle scared cynics of experience, 
we welcome the rejuvenating transfusion of 
each year’s new graduates and the health of 
a profession benefits—C. M. Cooper, 
D.V.M. 
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Q FEVER 


The fear is expressed by informed medi- 
cal workers that Q fever (primarily cattle, 
sheep and goats are reservoirs of infection) , 
which is due to a rickettsia, Coxiella bur- 
nettii—may become a nation-wide problem. 
In animals the disease is largely asymp- 
tomatic, though in man the symptoms ap- 
pear quite similar to a severe attack of in- 
fluenza. 

In animals the rickettsia is localized in 
the fetal membranes and in milk. Corrals be- 
come badly contaminated from drying and 
dried fetal membranes and fluids. The or- 
ganism becomes air borne and results in 
infection of workers and residents of such 
areas. In such known areas human pro- 
tective vaccination is helpful, but for ef- 
fective control, animal reservoirs must be 
wiped out. Though the infection in animals 
is without clinical manifestations, it may 
nevertheless be quite easily and quickly 
diagnosed by submitting the serum of milk 
to the capillary-tube agglutination test. 
Even pooled samples of milk may be used 
to demonstrate an existing infection, be- 
cause the test is highly specific and sensi- 
tive. The disease has already been demon- 
strated by the means of this test in herds 
in several states. 


ADDITIVE LAW 


Some months ago the president signed a 
bill relating to the addition of various sub- 
stances to foods intended for human con- 
sumption before they are marketed. It is 
estimated that as many as 400 chemicals 
under this classification are now added as 
either preservatives, bleachers, thinners, 
thickeners, mold preventives, emulsifiers, etc. 
In the new law, food processors must per- 
form the necessary tests, thus proving to 
the F.D.A. that chemicals used are safe for 
human consumption. Testing procedure 
followed is to give the additive to test ani- 
mals—150 rats and 21 dogs—at three dose 
levels, for their natural lifetime, or for a 
minimum of two years.—R. R. Dykstra, 
D.V.M. 
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DAIRY CATTLE JUDGING AND SE- 
LECTION, by William W. Yapp; 324 
pages, illustrated. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, Publishers. Price — 
$5.95. 


For the past half century the experi- 

mental method has been accepted by those 
engaged in agricultural research as a highly 
successful procedure for making a controlled 
study of plant and animal behavior, yet 
none of the previous books on judging dairy 
cattle have made adequate use of the factual 
material obtained by research. Doctor Yapp 
has clearly sensed the need for combining 
the scientific findings of research with the 
true and tested observations of the better 
breeders of dairy cattle. He has succeeded 
in making use of both in this new work, 
Dairy Cattle Judging and Selection. Doctor 
Yapp writes, “In our search for the facts 
about the physical characteristics of dairy 
cattle, we have need for both the findings 
of research and the knowledge gleaned from 
the experiences of that great hoard of folks 
who live by producing the products of the 
cow. 
“This book is dedicated to the task of 
revealing the interplay between the physical 
qualities of the cow and her function as a 
producer of milk. The ideas and facts 
presented have been gleaned from research 
and breeder experi 1ces, both winnowed to 
remove the chaff and time-tested to prove 
their validity. It is hoped that the treat- 
ment is profound enough to satisfy the 
scientifically minded and practical enough 
to serve the needs of devoted dairymen.” 

This book clearly fulfills its aim. It 
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Books reviewed in this department and any other 


books, if available, may be obtained by remitting published 


price to the publisher. 


Practitioner's Bookshelf 


makes full use of the experimental approach 
to the solution of questions that are im- 
portant in cattle husbandry. The author 
offers a realistic approach to selection on a 
functional basis and provides helpful in- 
formation on the kind of animal that has 
good prospects for production, possesses 
durability or longevity, and has good public 
acceptance. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY FEEDING 
CATTLE, by L. H. Simerl and Bruce 
Russell; 160 pages. American Agricul- 
tural Reports, 1841 N. Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 2, Indiana, Publishers. 
Price — $2.50. 


This book is devoted exclusively to the 
problems of the cattle feeder — and how to 
solve these problems profitably. It con- 
tains ten chapters and four appendixes of 
excellent reference material. It is probably 
the newest, possibly the first, book to be 
written solely on this subject. Even feeders 
with long experience are sure to find much 
useful information in it. 

The recommendations in the book are 
based on extensive studies by farm experi- 
ment station workers, the advice of spe- 
cialists, and practical experience by two 
foremost authorities in the country. 

Simerl is a farm economist and widely 
known for writing his weekly outlook letter 
from the University of Illinois. 

Russell is president of the world’s largest 
farm management company in Omaha. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Twenty-five words or less, $3.50— minimum 
charge; additional words 10 cents each. Replies 
sent care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 50 cents 
additional to cover forwarding postage. Remit- 
tance must accompany order. 


Names of classified advertisers using V. M. 
key numbers can not be supplied. Address 
your inquiry to key number care VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE, Suite 803, Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City 2, Missouri, 
and it will be promptly forwarded to the 
advertiser. 


Deadline for copy — 5th of month preced- 
ing date on issue. 





For Sale 





SMALL ANIMAL HOSPITAL: Modern, large. Won- 
derful opportunity for two veterinarians. Located 
in fine med ate, fast growing city. Ill health the 
reason for selling. Address box 612, care VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE. 


BOOKS: The Dog book of books—Judy’s Dog 
Encyclopedia—answers all questions on all dog 
subjects. Hundred books in one, new 3rd edition 
—$i0. Judy Publishing Company, 2517 Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 16. 


INDIANA MIXED PRACTICE: Primarily dairy 
and hogs—20% small animals. Home, hospital and 
all equipment included. Priced for quick sale. Ad- 
dress Box 614, care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
SMALL ANIMAL HOSPITAL: Chicago suburb, 
long established, fully equipped small anima] hos- 
pital for sale. Capacity 120 kennels, outdoor runs, 
three apartments on premises. Address Box 615, 
care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


MIXED PRACTICE AND HOSPITAL: In midwest 
college town. $20,000 gross; could support two men. 
$5,000 to handle. Other interests. Write Box 616, 
care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


Wanted 


























VETERINARIAN: Excellent opportunity to assist 
in well established practice — percentage equine. 
Florida license required. Address reply to Box 617, 
care VETERINARY MEDICINE 


ASSISTANT VETERINARIAN: Wanted for small 
animal hospital in Chicago. Good opportunity. Ad- 
dress 613, care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


VETERINARIAN: Position available. Veterinarian 
desired as associate in wel] established small animal 
practice. $500 a month first year. Will consider 
partnership, purchase or commission basis after first 
year. Address Glen S. Bolton, 2005 Yale S.E., Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 


VETERINARIANS: Competitive New York State 
Civil Service examination December 5, applications 
accepted as long as testing arrangemerts can be 
made. Four vacancies in State agencies in Albany, 
N. Y. Salary $6,098 to $7,388 in 5 annual increments. 
Requires accreditation 52 United States Bureau of 
Animal Indust and a New York State veterinary 
license or eligibility for such license; graduation 
from a recognized schoo] of veterinary medicine; and 
one year of satisfactory experience in the practice 
of veterinary medicine. Address New York State 
Department of Civil Service, Albany 1, New York. 


SALES MANAGEMENT OPPORTUNITY: Experi- 
enced Veterin Salesman or Divisional Manager 
can move up to Field Sales Manager. If you qualify 
and desire a change, submit full experience, educa- 
tion, and sal expected. Confidential. Address Box 
619, care VETERIN NARY MEDICINE. 

















PATHOLOGIST 


D.V.M. to head our toxicology laboratory & 
dog breeding unit located in rural New Jer- 
sey area. Opportunity to do research. 


Prefer member of American College of Veteri- 
nary Pathologists; however, non member can- 
didate with good training & experience in 
pathology will be considered. Supervisory 
ability essential. 


Please send full resume including salary re- 
quirements to PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 


SCHERING CORP. 


60 Orange St. Bloomfield, N. J. 

















Situation Wanted 





POSITION: Wanted in small, mixed or large animal 
— in southwest, western or midwestern United 
States. Texas and Virginia license. Married. Com- 
lete military obligation March 1960. Address Box 
18, care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





Anhidrosis 


A report from Pakistan indicates that in 
ponies affected with anhidrosis, sweating 
was stimulated by the administration once 
daily of from 10 to 15 gm. protamone. This 
agent is iodinated casein containing 0.72% 
thyroxine. Perspiration started in from 
four to eight days after treatment was in- 
stituted —R. R. Dykstra, D.V.M. 





Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc., manufacturer of 
Pharmaceutical and Biological products, offers two 
new appointments: 

1. Bacteriologist or Virologist: Applications are in- 
vited from microbiologists with laboratory ex 
perience in bacteriology or virology. Require- 
ments are a Master's degree or doctorate in a 
microbiological science and several years’ labora- 
tory experience. Experience in immunology and 
concentration of blood protein is desirable but 
not essential. The successful applicant would as- 
sist in supervising the manufacture of immuno- 
logical products and also carry out research and 
development work on existing and new products. 

2. Microbiologist (Tissue Culture) Graduates in 
microbiology are invited to apply for a position 
in the tissue culture laboratory. Applicants 
should possess a degree in bacteriology or other 
biological science and have post-graduate ex- 
perience in microbiology. Experience in tissue 
culture techniques is desirable but not essential. 
The successful applicant would assist in the 
manufacture of tissue culture virus products and 
the development of new virus and other vac- 
cines prepared in tissue culture systems. 

These positions are with a rapidly expanding com- 

pany and offer excellent opportunities for personal 

growth. Initiative and the ability to contribute ideas 
are essential qualifications for these appointments. 

Apply, giving a concise summary of qualifications 

an experience, to Personnel Manager, Jensen- 

Salsbery Laboratories, Inc., (a subsidiary of Vick 

Chemical Company), 21st and Penn, Kansas City 41, 

Missouri. 
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Diamond Acquires New Property 





Diamond Laboratories has announced the 
acquisition of a farm near Des Moines 
to conduct studies and research on the con- 
trol and prevention of disease in livestock. 

Some of the immediate research en- 
deavors to be pursued will include: growth 
studies resulting from the use of new drugs; 
the value and safety of new and improved 
vaccines and serums; the control of hog 
cholera, erysipelas, leptospirosis, mastitis, 
and anemia. 


Lilly Names Research Head 


Jean F. Downing, Ph.D., Director of the 
Lilly Agricultural Research Division, has 
announced that Thomas M. Means, Ph.D., 
former assistant head of animal nutrition 
research, has been named head of agri- 
cultural research. 

Under Doctor Means, Edwin F. Alder, 
Ph.D., has been made assistant head of 
plant science research, Robert N. Berkman, 
D.V.M., Ph.D., has been appointed assistant 
head of veterinary science research, and 
Frank O. Gossett, D.V.M., has been named 
assistant head of animal clinical research, a 
new department created to expedite de- 
velopment of animal products. 
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TO USE, PRESCRIBE, 
RECOMMEND WITH Confidence 





MEDICATED TEAT DILATORS 


EXCLUSIVE cloth-covered, wire-free antiseptic 
medicated internal dressings for SAFE use in teat 
canal. Pliable, soft and absorbent. They actively 
fight infection and promote clean, rapid healing. 
Ingredients: Pyridylmercuric 


Acetate, Phenol, Oils of TWO SIZES 
Thuja, Pine, Turpentine, a, 
Lanolin, Petrolatum. REGULAR 





Packed 24 of either size 
in plastic jars (with 
removable paper labels) 
ot $5.20 per dozen. Also 


LARGE (Longer and wide 
















packed in printed tins ° 
24 per tin, $5.20 per 
dozen . . . 48 per tin, 
$8.00 per dozen. Order 
now (stating size and 
packaging desired) and be 
properly prepared for teat 
troubles. 


DAIRY REMEDIES COMPANY 


. Cedar Grove 21, New Jersey 
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ANIMAL CARCASS. CREMATION 


(Engineered Special for Veterinary Practitioner) 








Extra Large Feed Door 45” x 20” 
Capacity 17 Bushel — 2 Burners 


100% SAFETY AUTOMATIC 
THERMO PILOT VALVE 


Each Main Burner with Pilot Light and Timer Shut-off. 
GREAT HEAT and FIRE POWER 
Smaller Sizes Available 
Investigate unique purchase plan for great savings 
SYRALL MFG. CO., 511 N. State, Syracuse 3, N.Y. 
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Public Relations Campaign 


Veterinarians are experiencing direct and 
tangible benefits from the public relations 
campaign on behalf of the profession now 
being conducted by Associated Veterinary 
Laboratories, according to results of a na- 
tional survey. 

To get a cross section of first-hand re- 
ports from practitioners, the survey covered 
all veterinarians in practice in seven typical 
states, coast to coast. Here are consolidated 
results of answers to the survey questions: 
(1) 95.38% of the veterinarians said that 
the educational program of American Foun- 
dation for Animal Health is helping to make 
more farmers aware of the importance of 
veterinary service; (2) 78.8% said that 
they feel the campaign is helping combat 
drug and feed store competition in animal 
health matters; (3) 67.5% reported that the 
Foundation’s emphasis on disease preven- 
tion has helped to increase the veterinarian’s 
volume of immunization work. 

In addition, nearly 60% of the veteri- 
narians reported that they have had calls 
they believe to have been stimulated by the 
Foundation’s educational program. The 
campaign by American Foundation for Ani- 
mal Health is underwritten for the profes- 
sion by member companies of Associated 
Veterinary Laboratories. 


Dr. J. R. Severin is Dead 


Dr. J. R. Severin, retired member of the 
Board of Directors of Allied Laboratories, 
Inc. died September 2 after an illness of 
several months. He was 74. 

A graduate of Kansas City Veterinary 
College in 1910, he was one of the owners 
of the Wichita-Oklahoma Serum Company 
of Wichita, Kansas, which later became the 
United Serum Company. 

In 1929 he became a member of the Board 
of Directors of Allied and continued in that 
capacity until his retirement January 1, 
1950. 


Enters Human Field 


Diamond Laboratories has announced its 
entry into the human pharmaceutical field 
with the introduction of a new gastric ant- 
acid, Neo-Gel. 

Neo-Gel, said to maintain a higher gastric 
pH for a longer period of time, is now being 
test-marketed as suspension and tablets in 
several cities throughout the country. It is 
being detailed exclusively to physicians for 
the treatment of peptic ulcer and gastric 
hyperacidity, but can be purchased without 
a prescription. 








Jen-Sal Fetes County Agents 


At least 1,400 County Agents enjoyed 
breakfast together as guests of Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories during the National 
Association of County Agents Convention 
in Kansas City, September 6 to 10. A pro- 
gram emphasizing the merits of teamwork 
between veterinarians and county agents 
was supported by the Texas Company’s new 
film depicting modern veterinary service. 
The guests left filled with renewed interest 
in the veterinary profession and Diquelized 
steak. 
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; . a aT . Keraspray provides 4 potent antibacterials, plus a 
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. are ge local anesthetic. This broad antibacterial activity 
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In the easy-to-use plastic insufflator, Keraspray offers 
pies effective therapy for infected wounds, ear and eye 
esas infections—specifically keratitis. 
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ed rN In Neomycin sulfate . . . 0.25% 
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al . a be 5 ‘ 
LE # Sulfanilamide. -... 86.25% 
ee AN D Sulfisoxazole..... 10.0% 
Ss »_ Tetracaine hydrochloride 0.5% 
rk » i small 
nts ‘S . : Supply: 5 Gm., 14 Gm. and 
ew ti’ ou animals 30 Gm. plastic insufflators. 
ce. 
- es ONE PUFF 
IS USUALLY ENOUGH THE S.E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
. 9 Veterinary Division 
BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 
“INE 
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FOSTEEN 


Creme and Shampoo 


Now available exclusively 
to graduate veterinarians 
from Pitman-Moore 
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Although rapidly beneficial in 
small-animal dermatoses, Fos- 
teen Creme and Shampoo are 
notably free from toxic effects on 
the animal or handler. 


The Fosteen formula provides 
the antiseborrheic, keratolytic, 
antibacterial, and antifungal ac- 
tions needed in a wide range of 
troublesome skin conditions. 
Both the Creme and Shampoo 
are easily applied—and economi- 
cal. In use and in “after-effects,” 
these are unusually pleasant 
preparations. 


Ask your P-M Co. representative 
about Fosteen, or write: 


Professional Service Dept. 
PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


*FOSTEEN® Foster-Milburn Co. 
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“CAP - CHUR” EQUIPMENT 


Automatic projectile type syringe delivered by a 
specially designed pneumatic rifle. 


Excellent for immobilizing, capturing, restraining 
or treating wild or feral animals. 


Effective for animals of all sizes. From one to 
ten milliters of any liquid compound can be 
injected into an animal from distances up to 
approx. 50 yards. 


Reasonably priced. Write for complete information. 


PALMER CHEMICAL & 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


1391 Spring Street N. W. MUrray 8-2077 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA, U.S.A. 
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Newcastle Disease Vaccine 


During the A.V.M.A. convention in Phila- 
delphia a report was presented by the USDA 
scientists regarding a new effective, safe vac- 
cine for the protection of fowl against New- 
castle disease. In the preparation of the vac- 
cine the so called G B Texas strain of New- 
castle virus—said to be the most potent in 
its live state—is inactivated by means of a 
chemical agent designated beta propiolac- 
tone. It is claimed that this chemical inac- 
tivates the virus without materially affect- 
ing its immunizing potency. Two adjuvants 
—aluminum hydroxide and phosphorylated 
hesperiden—had a similar action in increas- 
ing the immunity established by the vaccine. 
It was determined that a single injection of 
the vaccine at 14 days of age protects chicks 
during the broiler growing period, and that 
a revaccination at approximately 12 weeks 
of age gives protection up to 32 weeks of 
age. One of the features of the new vaccine 
is that it is incapable of spreading disease, 
and thus if used consistently it may ulti- 
mately succeed in eradicating an infection. 





PORTABLE, TWIN BLOWER 


HEATER & DRYER 


WILL NOT OVERHEAT! 


Super efficient, finest quality lightweight 
heater and dryer ever devised. Special indi- 
vidual heat control for warm or cool air. 
NEW heavy duty heating element provides 
hours of constant heat . . . cuts drying time in 
half. Motor and blowers guaranteed for | 
year. 








SPECIFICATIONS 

Twin 3" nozzles. Air output 2800 
linear ft. per min. at normal room 
temps. 115 Volt, 60 cycle single- 
phase self-cooling AC operation. 
Finished in satin black enamel with 
silver screen. 
For additional details write: 








XR | EASILY transferred 


Zz | from cage to cage, 
a | this lightweight unit 

hooks onto any type 
cage with special 
| ‘non-slip’ hooks. 








SQUARE SUN MACHINE CO. 2404 Fuller Street, New York 61, N. Y. 
a division of ... M. Langhaus &,. Son Enterprises 
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Research Reveals Highly 
Effective Anthelmintic for Cattle 


The results of recently intensive clinical research 
revealed an anthelmintic that is highly effective in 
cattle. Individual animals were confined in special 
stalls and administered different phenothiazine 
drench formulations for testing. All urinary and 
fecal excreta were recovered and each excretion 
was individually analyzed chemically to determine 
how much of the dose went into the digestive tract 
and amount of the dose available for killing 
worms. Dosages were given on an identical basis. 


Greater Concentration 
Results obtained from the modified formulation 
were better than that of unmodified drenches gen- 
erally used. Tests show that modified formulations 
made with Purified phenothiazine, micronized for 
maximum efficiency, produced 6 to 8 times more 
phenothiazine in the digestive tract in a shorter 
period of time than other drenches. Peak percent- 
ages of the purified chemical were obtained in 17 
hours post treatment. The unmodified formula- 
tions returned a peak percentage of less than .2% 
40 hours or later post treatment. 


Other effective products are Pro-Brand Kabtin, 
a non-toxic demulcent for control of diarrhea 
from dietary or simple digestive causes; Pro- 
Brand KZ, antiseptic fungicide for ringworms and 
mycotic dermatoses; Pro-Brand Chap-Et a protec- 
tive ointment for udders to reduce swelling and 
soreness. For details write to Pro-Brand Products 
Company, P. O. Box 4186, Fort Worth, Texas. 


To Exhibitors Post 


Charles W. Rahner, Jr., veterinary sales 
manager for Schering Corporation, was 
elected to a three year term on the execu- 
tive committee of the American Veterinary 
Exhibitors Association. The election took 
place at the annual meeting of the group 
during the American Veterinary Medical 
Association convention in Kansas City. 


P-M Marketing Research 


Mitchell E. Daniels has been named 
marketing research manager for Pitman- 
Moore Company. 

Daniels joined the Indianapolis pharma- 
ceutical firm in 1951 as a medical service 
representative. He has also served as dis- 
trict sales manager. 

In 1958 he moved to the Indianapolis 
office where he became marketing coordi- 
nator. 
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tested medicinals direct by 


Minimum Shipping Order $25.00. Postage prepaid. Check with order. 


10ce Procaine Penicillin — Aqueous 
Suspension 300,000 Units per cc 10 Vials $ 2.80 
Standard Brand Expires 100 Vials 22.00 
ss fare 1000 Vials 200.00 
10ce Procaine Penicillin — 400,000 
Units with Y2 gm. Dihydrostrep- 
tomycin in each cc Aqueous 
Suspension Standard Brand Ex- 
pires Sep 1959. 10 Vials 5.00 
40.00 
380.00 
100cc PFIZER Procaine Penicillir 
aqueous suspension 300,000 5 Vials 11.25 
Units per cc expires January 10 Vials 22.00 
1961 100 Vials 200.00 
10ce Dihydrostreptomycin Solution 
—VY2 gm. per ce Expires 
fe Eee 10 Vials 5.70 
100 Vials 52.00 
1000 Vials 480.00 
100cce PFIZER Combiotic expires 1 Vial 3.90 
p= aera ee 5 Vials 19.00 
10 Vials 35.00 
100 Vials 330.00 
Hydeltrone T.B.A. suspension........ 5 cc. Vial 3.58 
(6 free with 6) 


Cable: Herblews New York Phone: Michigan 1-5650 Prices subject to change without notice. 


antibiotics, 
vitamins and pharmaceuticals for all animals 


Bottles of 100 8.95 
(12 free with 
each dozen) 


Hydeltrone Tablets 2.5 mg.............. 





ices ccenisntssninerseneinnincnintnntiniinns Bottles of 100 17.90 
(12 free with 
each dozen) 

Penicillin Tablets — Soluble — 
Se TE siti ctneieecinectainanenen 100 2.00 
1000 18.00 

Penicillin with Triple Sulfas — 
I CI senccisestisninsistatstnins 100 2.00 
1000 17.00 

5ec Acth-Gel — 40 units per cc 
Standard Brands (short dated) 1 Vial 2.50 
10 Vials 22.50 
100 Stearane 3 Mg........cccccceceesseeees 8.50 
5x 100 Stearane 5 mg. —_ 40.00 
Prednisone 5 MQ.........ccsceseeeseseeeeeeees 100 2.75 
1000 25.00 
5x 1000 110.00 
Pommaeste® BS Wt iccccscecrcesivcestemesese 100 3.25 
1000 29.00 
5x 1000 130.00 

10ce Vitamin Bi2—- 1000 ann bend 
ce Crystalline — U.S.P. ........ 10 Vials 18.00 
100 Vials 165.00 


130-05 LIBERTY AVENUE, 
RICHMOND HILL, N. Y. 
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new product information report #203 


yas TO: ALL VETERINARIANS 


| 6s faro-Dex 


INDICATIONS: An iron dextran injectable for the prevention 
of anemia in newly-farrowed pigs. 


will ADMINISTRATION: Administer intramuscularly 

an- DOSAGE: Single 2 cc. dose per baby pig, 1 to 4 days 
after farrowing. 

ma- 

vies PACKAGING: Elfaro-Dex is packaged in 10, 25, and 

dis- 50 dose vials. 

lis 


rdi- Elfaro-Dex is 


hesearch 
| a oratories 


new iron dextran injectable produced to over-= 
come the lack of iron in newborn pigs. For 
pigs farrowed during any season, an 
Elfaro-Dex injection on the first to the 
fourth day keeps sucklings fully protected 
against anemia for the all-important first 

4 weeks. The baby pig utilizes feed better, 
becomes more thrifty, steps-up weight gains, 
and is ready for market sooner. Resistance 
to scours, T.G.E., and other infections is 
greatly increased. 


a3sss 88 388 





Elfaro-Dex is the time proved iron dextran injectable manufactured by Benger 
Laboratories, Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire, England. 


23 38n88 


Write for further information and free client literature. 


Research Laboratories, Inc. St. Joseph, Missouri 


Research Laboratories sells its products only to graduate veterinarians, 
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a complete 
vitamin-mineral dietary 
supplement—with taste appeal 


to small animals 


















This new meat-flavored dietary 
supplement contains nineteen 
important ingredients in tablet form. 
Small animals like them! 


The comprehensive Pet-Tabs formula: 

¢ Balances the daily ration. 

« Speeds recovery from illness. 

¢ Shortens convalescence after surgery. 


« Eliminates complicated additions to 
rations. 


¢ Maintains health and vigor in older 
animals. 


« Aids growth in young animals. 


Dosage: | Pet-Tab daily. 
Supplied: In bottles of 50. To veterinarians only. 


Send for literature 


THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
Veterinary Division 
Bristol, Tennessee 
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Mrs. D. M. Campbell is Dead MASON’S Zee KENNEL RUNS 
Mrs. Gertrude Campbell Heuer, wife of SO SCT 


Dr. D. M. Campbell, publisher of VETERI- < ae Le 
NARY MEDICINE from 1907 to 1949, died 
September 25, 1959. Actively associated 
with the publication of the journal during 





THE MASON FENCE CO., Box 77, LEESBURG, OHIO 


Mrs. Gertrude 
Campbell Hever 





Mrs. Campbell presented her husband’s ex- 


the period, Mrs. Campbell served as man- 
aging editor during her husband’s tour of 
military duty in World War 2. 

After Doctor Campbell’s death in 1952, 


tensive veterinary library to the Kansas 
State University, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, together with a fund for binding 
periodicals in the school library. 

















We help you with 
Your Responsibility 


If the livestock raiser is to become success- 
ful he’s got to depend upon the experienced 
services of the graduate licensed veterinarian. 
That throws a lot of responsibility on YOU. 

And part of your responsibility to the live- 
stock raiser includes supplying his animals 
with veterinary products that are of the high- 
est quality. 

That’s where GRAIN BELT AND AFFIL- 
IATED join the team. The folks at GRAIN 
BELT pride themselves in supplying consis- 
tent, high quality products. In fact, every 
product is laboratory tested for safety, purity 
and potency, that equal or surpass strict 
government standards. Remember GRAIN 
BELT AND AFFILIATED for quality prod- 
ucts and dependable service. It’s your 
responsibility. 

44 Years of Quality Products 
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GRAIN BELT 
SUPPLY CO. 


4902 South 33rd Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 


AT, 
a 


Co-owned by Grain Belt 
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TOTAMIN 


T. M. Reg. 


® Amino Acids 
® Minerals and Vitamins 


SOLD THROUGH THE VETERINARIAN 
Write for an illustrated folder today 
or ask your distributor. 


NUTRITIONAL MINERALS 


Box 505, 404 E. 12th St. 
Sioux Falls, S$. Dak. 











MAC 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 


17.00 
24 and 4 free.....28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 














Laboratory Service 
for Veterinarians 


These laboratories have been es- 
tablished to aid veterinarians in 
the diagnosis of obscure as 
well as common ailments in 
large and small animals. 
The chief aim of our staff 
is to give quick and ac- 
curate diagnosis at all 

times. 





LABORATORIES Our service includes 








fecal examina- 
tions, anti-biotic 
sensitivity tests, urinalyses, blood 
counts, tissue sections, bacteriological 
cultures, cultures for ringworm and 
blood chemistry. It is designed to 
assist owners and breeders of stock of 
all kinds including dogs, cats, horses, 
cattle, poultry, hogs and sheep. 
Sample containers and price list on request. 


VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC 


LABORATORIES 


Telephone: LEhigh 5-9188 


3 East 65th St., New York 21, N.Y. 


Veterinary Wholesalers Meet 


The National Veterinary Wholesalers 
Association, which is composed of inde- 
pendently owned and operated veterinary 
distributors selling exclusively to the veteri- 
nary profession, met with the major repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers of veteri- 
nary products at the Kansas City conven- 
tion of the A.V.M.A. August 25, 1959. 

Mr. Guy Stephenson, President of the 
Association, explained the aims and func- 
tions of the Association and invited manu- 
facturers interested in distributors to join 
as associate members of the N.V.W.A. The 
N.V.W.A. is composed of five regions cov- 
ering the entire United States. The Board of 
Directors include one representative from 
each region as follows: Dr. H. C. Burns, 
Western Region; Mr. Herb Holmes, North 
Central Region; Mr. Jack Miller, South 
Central Region; Mr. Guy Stephenson, 
North Eastern Region; Mr. Carl Sutton, 
South Eastern Region. 

Officers nominated for the year 1959- 
1960 are: President, Mr. Guy Stephenson; 
Vice President, Mr. Carl Sutton; Treasurer, 
Mr. Jack Miller. 


Woman Veterinarian Appointed 


Dr. Sara Jane Uhrich of Friendship 
Heights, Maryland recently became the first 
woman veterinarian to be commissioned in 
the United States Public Health Service’s 
76 year old corps of medical officers. As- 
signed to duty at the National Institutes of 
Health, chief research center of the PHS, 
she is the only woman veterinarian on the 
NIH staff. 


Varian to Schering Post 


Schering Corporation has announced the ~ 
appointment of Allan Varian as public re- 
lations assistant in the pharmaceutical 
firm’s Public Relations Department. 

Varian’s primary responsibilities will be 
in the areas of international and veterinary 
public relations activities. He will work 
closely with the veterinary research and 
marketing staffs. 
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FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 162 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United St 


4¢ POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 
GAINES PROFESSIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
General Foods Corporation 
275 Cliff Street 
Battle Creek, Michigan 





Box H-2 
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JOIN THE NEW 


Here’s how it works: 


Enroll now in the plan. With membership, pro- 
fessional feeders will receive a booklet of Kennel 
Plancoupons—each worth $7.50 whenredeemed. 


Purchase New Gaines Meal in any quantities, 
from any outlet. Clip and save the Weight Iden- 
tification Marker cut from the top of each 25- 
and 50-lb. bag. 


When the weight indicated by these markers 
totals 500 Ibs., send us the markers, together 
with one Kennel Plan coupon. We'll send you 
our check for $7.50: a savings of $1.50 per hun- 
dred lbs. on the best meal money can buy. 


It's that simple! And the savings go on 
and on, with each additional 500 Ibs. 
you purchase. Start saving now! Com- 
plete and return the handy coupon today! 


( Please print or type ) 


Gaines Professional Service Department 
275 Cliff Street, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about the 
Gaines Kennel Plan, including application blank. 


a 


Name of kennel (if any) 


Address 


City 


New crunchy nuggets keep 
their shape for hours . . 
won't mush or cake, even 
in boiling water. They're 
better tasting, improved 
with the flavor of real beef! 
New Gaines is highly di- 
gestible. Specially proc- 
essed to prevent stoo! 
problems. And each nug- 
get contains the same 
homogenized balance of 
essential nutrients that has 
helped generations of 
champions to a longer 
prime of life. 


All these advantages—now 
available to you at a sav- 
ings of $1.50 per 100 Ibs! 


The “Longer Prime 
of Life” Dog Food 


ECONOMY size 


ss . 4 


¢e 


newccemsen 


Joe dag exyey 2 lenges Prime of Lite! 


Expert advice and in- 
formation from the Gaines 
Dog Research Center. 


Valuable pedigree & 
health records, plus other 
useful kennel aids—all 
without cost. 


Free listing in the na- 
tionally distributed Direc- 
tory of Breeding, Board- 
ing, and Training Kennels. 








Uae effectiveness 


WMATA widest range of pathogens 





UAE 


oxytetracycline solution 


A dosage form to meet the diversified needs 
of Veterinary Medicine 


Convenient—a stable solution, sparkling 
clear, for easy instantaneous use. 


Economical—a therapeutic, systemic dose 
at minimal cost. 


Versatile—meets the diversified needs of 
veterinary practice. 


Supply: 12 Gms. of oxytetracycline in 480-cc. bot- 
tles containing 25 mg./cc. solution of propylene gly- 
col and water. 


Sold to Veterinarians only 


(Pfizer Science for the world’s well-being 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
PFIZER LABORATORIES, Div., Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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tiveness in the routine 


treatment of CANINE DIARRHEA 
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FURADEX 22220 


Co mplete > remissi« ons in 37 of 38 dogs FuRADEX 

. shortened the Dentin of diarrhea in comparison with previously used drugs, and 
in most cases produced an apparent complete recovery . . . (The diarrhea) generally 
ceased in 2 to 7 days without any side effect due to medication.” 

Containing Furacin® (brand of nitrofurazone) in an excipient of dextrose for 
peroral therapy, FURADEX is achieving striking results in bacterial and nonspecific 
diarrheas and in diarrheas associated with other diseases such as distemper and 
hepatitis. FURADEX has the advantage of being highly palatable to dogs, which facili- 
tates treatment,!-? and is a point of superiority over other preparations. 


SUPPLIED: 50 mg. scored ORA-BOLS, bottle of 100. 


REFERENCES: 1. Pollock, S.: Control of Nonspecific and Specific Enteritis in the Dog; 
read at the First Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medicine, 
Wilmington, Delaware (June 5, 1958). 2. Fisher, G. W.: Oral Use of Furadex in 
Canine Diarrhea, N. A. Vet. 39:133-134 (Mar. 15) 1958. 


ORA-BOLS™ is the Eaton trade mark for small bolus-shaped tablets. 
Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 
NITROFURANS ...a new class of antimicrobials . . . neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 





EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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TO TREAT OR PREVENT 
SURFACE INFECTIONS 


FURACIN: 

































SPREAD 


SPRAY 
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brand of nitrofurazone 


bactericidal against a wide range of gram- 
negative and gram-positive organisms / 
negligible development of bacterial resist- 
ance / nontoxic to mammalian tissue / no 
bacterial cross-resistance / no cross-sensi- 
tization to other agents / stable and effective 
in presence of blood, pus, milk, serum 


FU RACIN soluble powder veterinary 


in bacterial infections of the eye and ear, 
operative wounds, burns 

Formula and Supply: Furacin 0.2% in 
polyethylene glycol. 

Plastic “puff” bottle of 10 Gm. 


FU RACI N dressing veterinary 
dressing veterinary with anesthetic 


in wounds, burns, ulcers, pyodermas, osteo- 
myelitis of compound fractures, secondary 
bacterial infections 

Formulas and Supply: Furacin 0.2% in a 
water-soluble base. Jars of 5 oz. and I Ib. 
Furacin Dressing Veterinary with Anes- 
thetic contains butacaine sulfate 0.5%. Tube 
of % oz. and jar of 1 lb. 


FU RACI N solution veterinary 


especially useful for treating painful lesions 
—can be applied directly or with atomizer 
Formula and Supply: Furacin 0.2% in a 
water-miscible liquid of polyethylene glycol 
and water. Bottles of 1 pint, 1 gal., and 500 
cc. with rubber stopper. 


Available from your professional veterinary distributor 


NITROFURANS—a unique class of antimicrobials — 
neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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A precision-built, portable, dry-heat Office 
Sterilizer, designed to supplement the office 
autoclave and provide safe, non-corrosive 
method of sterilizing fine cutting instru- 


Wilmot Castle 





ments, needles and glassware is now avail- 
able to the profession. Designated the Blue- 
line No. 9 Dry Heat Sterilizer, the unit is 
available through Wilmot Castle Company, 
Rochester, New York. 


The Air Fluff Dryer is a unit designed to dry 
two smaller dogs at the same time. Air is 
circulated around and under the animal. 
Drying is accomplished without excessive 
heat, and manufacturers claim that it is 
impossible to smother an animal. For de- 
tails ask Air-Fluff Inc., 1717 Laurel Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. 


The Model 412 powder actuated Livestock 
Stunner, made by Remington Arms Com- 
pany, uses 22 caliber rim fire power loads 
in five graded strengths for effective stun- 
ning of all weights of cattle, calves, hogs 
and sheep. This packing house tool meets 
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This department will announce each 


issue new therapeutic items, equipment, services, and litera- 


ture of interest to veterinarians. All claims made are 


those of the firms concerned. Send communications to the 


address noted. 


Reader's Service 


all legislative and humanitarian require- 
ments, can deliver effective stunning blows 
to pates or backs of heads. Automatic pene- 


— 


trator rod retraction, lever type trigger, 
sleeve style bolt, light weight and compact 
design are among the features of the new 
stunner, made for easy portability and com- 
fortable one-hand operation. For more in- 
formation, ask Remington Arms Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Remington Arms 


KilPaint Paint Insecticide designates an easy- 
to-use powder that will mix with any paint 
or varnish and kill insects for the life of the 
paint job. Used in the prescribed manner, 
KilPaint is lethal to ants, flies, roaches, 
moths, ticks, silverfish, and many hundreds 
of flying, crawling and sucking insects. 
For details ask KilPaint-Ivers Manufactur- 
ing Company, Western Union Building, 
Houston 2, Texas. 


Terramycin Intramuscular Solution (Pfizer) 
designates a new formulation containing 
oxytetracycline and the local anesthetic 
lidocaine in a stabilized liquid medium. It 
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is used for treatment of common infections 
caused by susceptible organisms. It is the 
first ready to use parenteral form of the 
proved broad spectrum antibiotic Terra- 
mycin. Sold in 2 cc. ampules containing 
100 or 250 mg. Terramycin per 2 cc. of solu- 
tion. Details are available from Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 
6, New York. 


A Back Scratcher that automatically applies 
insecticides and oils on the entire bodies of 
dairy, range and feeder cattle as they 
scratch themselves has been developed by 
a Wyoming cattleman. A smaller unit has 


Ideas, Inc. 


been developed for use with hogs. The ap- 
plicator consists of a flexible braided steel 
tube that revolves on a cable running di- 
agonally from a post to the ground. An in- 
secticide oil reservoir tank automatically 
saturates a fibrous wick in the tube. No 
pumps, valves or hoses are employed, re- 
sulting in negligible maintenance other than 
periodic filling of the tank. Complete in- 
formation may be obtained by writing Dix 
Division, Ideas Inc., 214 Ivinson Avenue, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 


Stereo Microphotography in black and 
white, or color, has become a reality for 
amateurs and professionals alike through 
a newly developed stereocamera kit. Three- 
dimensional pictures can be taken magni- 
fied to 80 times life-size, by hobbyists, tech- 
nicians or scientists with a minimum of ex- 
perience in the field of photography. The 
camera uses 35 mm. film. Standard finishes 
or surface textures can be reproduced in 
great detail. For information check with 
American Optical Company, Southbridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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DID YOU KNOW 





‘ wr ‘ 
COMPLETE LINE 


OF 


SMALL ANIMAL BIOLOGICS 


WELL, THEY DO.+.AND WHAT’S MORE, 
THEY TAKE A CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT 


OF CARE IN PRODUCING A FIRST-CLASS 
tS =n ©) ae =) (©) ©@) ©) | Gem (Oe 4 18 Yd 
MEET YOUR VETERINARY NEEDS. 





ANTI CANINE DISTEMPER AND ANTI INFEC- 
TIOUS CANINE HEPATITIS AND ANTI LEPTO- 
SPIRA CANICOLA SERUM (TRIPLE SERUM) in 
100ce vials. 

CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE — Modified — 
Live Virus—Chick Embryo Origin—Desiccated 
in 1 and 5-1 dose cartons. 

CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE—Modified Live 
Virus—Chick Embryo Origin—Desiccated and 
Infectious Canine Hepatitis Vaccine Canine 
Tissue Origin (DH!') in 1 and 5-1 dose cartons. 
CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE AND INFEC- 
TIOUS CANINE HEPATITIS VACCINE IN B.S.T. 
BACTERIN (POLYGEN) in 6-5cc and S0cc vials. 
FELINE DISTEMPER VACCINE—Feline Tissue 
Origin—Desiccated in 2-1 dose cartons. 
RABIES VACCINE—Modilied Live Virus—Chick 
Embryo Origin—Desiccated in 1, 5-l and 10 
dose cartons. 


BIO LABORATORIES 
a3 Kansas City, Kansas 
E BIOLOGICALS FOR VETERINARIANS 
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BREED 
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Vi eee 


~60-59-8 


Cocker 

Cenine Breed: English Co ' 
. “a geight: 35 lbs. 

eb yre. 
gz! Vomitiag aad dierrhes (bicody), snorexia 
gis: Gastroenteritis 
BS treatment if any: none 
eat: OTaTHAL Desege: 1 oc. 
g: Vomiting and diarrhea stopped proaptiy; 
¢. given 2nd day; appetite returned, fed 
ned beef; on 3rd dey normal sicol, norssl 
ite. 





acu of. Meow 


} 7 Peat. 
>» lhe Cpe . 


Pfs 4 


/ 
wy " ool Sense cE ®, 10 ec, vial, 


f Me a j j is 0 ts ain 
the2 Ct “vb A f ® vite dippeeneas 


ee ee ch inte tat® » * “ 
ans . peagt sk and 
Votan s “ -~ teeh 
Case 8-747-#-33 
Canine - Mixed Collie Weight ~ 45 lbe. 
¥ale 4 yeere 
Sistory- Vomiting and dierrhee for } days 
Srpptope~ Seee as above 
Disgnosis- Gastroenteritis 
Ireatment- DIATHAL 2 ec, t.=, 
Resalts- Dog quit Vomiting in four hours- diarrhes 
stopped te siz hours. Uneventfel recovery. 
This sew preperation te much easier te handle 
and work with then previews - such better 
he ope cn kee, 
packaging: DIATHAL Injection, 10 cc. vial, boxes of 1 and 6. tate 
DIATHAL,® procaine penicillin G in dihydrostreptomyeim sulfate solution with oe 


CANINE 


SCUINE 


V-DL-5-449 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE ONLY NEW, HIGHER POTENCY IRON-DEXTRAN FOR THE | 
PREVENTION OF 


_, BABY PIG ANEMIA 


* 
WQnem ic contains 75 mg. of completely absorbable iron- 


dextran per cc.—150 mg. per 2 cc. dose. 


WQnemic gives fullest protection from a single injection— 


no ‘‘anemic dip’ in hemoglobin levels at 3 
weeks of age. 


WO ° FOR PROFESSIONAL USE ONLY 
nemic will be reserved exclusively for professional 


distribution. 


ARMOUR 
ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY — ee 
® ' 
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the Veterinarian’s Clipper 


Humane, efficient clipping 
and surgical shaving are 
easier, faster and more 
profitable with the 
smoother-running OSTER 
clipper. Detachable cutter 
head permits use of all 
sizes of cutting blades to do 
all clipping jobs the 
professional way. 


peed Manufacturing Co. 
5055 N. Lydell Avenue 





Medical Groups Meet 


A triple anniversary celebration will be 
observed by New England veterinarians, 
November 7 to 11, 1959, at the Hotel Statler 
Hilton in Boston. 

The largest veterinary meeting ever to be 
held in New England, it will honor the com- 
bined anniversaries of three veterinary medi- 
cal groups. The Massachusetts Veterinary 
Association, celebrating its 75th year, will 
act as host to the New England Veterinary 
Medical Association on the occasion of its 
25th Anniversary and both will be joined 
by a meeting of the American Animal Hos- 
pital Association, Region 1, marking its 
second anniversary. Between 600 and 700 
veterinarians, their wives, guests and ex- 
hibit personnel are expected. 

Dr. Fred G. Ruder, Jr., of Amherst, serv- 
ing simultaneously as president of both the 
Massachusetts Veterinary Association and 
the New England Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, will officiate. Dr. S. F. Scheidy, 
president, American Veterinary Medical 
Association, will be the guest speaker at 
the banquet. 





Model A-2 Milwaukee 17, Wiscensin, U.S.A. 
INJURED TEATS 

SCAB TEATS 
STENOSIS 
POST-OPERATIVELY 


To maintain unrestricted milk flow and provide 
medical antisepsis are of prime importance in treat- 
ing teat troubles. Dr. Naylor Dilators accomplish 
these 2 objectives specifically with this 2-WAY 
ACTION: 


1. MECHANICAL ACTION . .. gently supports 
sphincter and teat mucosa—keeps teat open 
and promotes easier, natural milking. Positive 
retention in small or large teats. 


2. MEDICAL ACTION... Sulfathiazole released 
slowly from within the Dilator provides broad 
antimicrobial protection; combats infection and 
reduces swelling; minimizes ascending inflam- 
mation and promotes healing. 


WITH ANTIBIOTICS ... Saturated with your 
favorite udder infusion antibiotic, Dr. Naylor 
Dilators are an ideal vehicle for additional local 
medication following teat surgery. 


Available from your ethical supplier or write Dept. “P”’ 
H.W. NAYLOR CoO., Morris, N. Y. 


Lil 





Teat Dilators 





Dr. Naylor 


Medicated 


SUPPLIED: 
Dispensing vials—16’s 
Labled packages—42’s 
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offers LONGER 
THERAPEUTIC 
ACTION against 
SCOURS... 


and 





he tae ee os 


IMPORTANCE OF NEOJEL* 

The inclusion of Neojel makes it possible to gain a prolonged 
therapeutic action because of its ability to cling to the walls of 
the intestines, thus releasing the exclusive antibiotic-sulfonamide 
formula at a slow rate. Moreover, the ingredients of Keosul are 
suspended in a palatable flavored base. 
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effective therapy 
for respiratory diseases of bacterial origin 


VIA FEED 


TERRAMIX’ A-B-D-25 


oxytetracycline with vitamins 


broad-spectrum antibiotic therapy 
PLUS four essential vitamins 


each lb. contains: 

25 Gm. oxytetracycline HC] activity 
2,000,000 units vitamin A 

200,000 units vitamin D, 

2 Gm. riboflavin 

4 mg. vitamin B,. 

with expeller soybean oil meal as the diluent Sold to Veterinarians Only. 


Available in 5 Ib. canisters. 


VIA WATER 


COSA-TERRAMYCIN™ 


oxytetracycline with glucosamine and vitamins 


FORTIFIED SOLUBLE POWDER 


broad-spectrum antibiotic therapy with glucosamine 
PLUS eight vitamins 


each lb. contains: 

25 Gm. oxytetracycline HC] 

500,000 I.U. vitamin A 

100,000 I.U. vitamin D; Available in 1/4 and 1/2 Ib. 

200 mg. vitamin K bottles and 5 Ib. canisters. 

150 units vitamin E Sold to Veterinarians Only. 
2,000 meg. vitamin B,> 

800 mg. riboflavin CE> Science for the world’s well-being™ 


4,000 mg. niacinamide DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
1,500 mg. pantothenic acid PFIZER LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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Fiberglas Animal Cages Molded by Veterinary Calendar 


FIBER CRAFT 


Oct. 24. Kansas State University, School of Vet- 


Assure Years of Maintenance-free erinary Medicine, open house. Bert R. Lewis, 
Service School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State 


— ae 


University, Manhattan, Kansas, student mem- 
ber of publicity committee. 


Nov. 2-3. University of Missouri, 35th annual veteri- 
nary conference. School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Columbia, Missouri. Dr. Cecil Elder, 
chairman. 


Nov. 4-5. Mississippi Valley Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Hotel Pere Mar- 
quette, Peoria, Illinois. William P. Hendren, 
Carthage, Illinois, secretary. 


Nov. 11-12. Midwest Small Animal Association and 
Region 3, A.A.H.A., Hotel Burlington, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. Dr. R. B. Koger, Suburban Veter- 

Fiber Craft animal cages are constructed of life- inary Hospital, Joplin, Missouri, program 

time fiberglas by the industry’s most experi- chairman. 

enced craftsmen. 





ference. President Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Mr. Lloyd Larson, Midwest Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association, 20 W. 9th Street, Kansas City 
5, Missouri, executive secretary. 


Ly Nov. 30—Dec. 1. Midwest Veterinary Nutrition Con- 






——_" Dec. 1-3. Nebraska Veterinary Medical Association, 
1820 N. E. 146th St. winter meeting. Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, 
North Miami, Fla. Nebraska. Dr. H. E. Hedlund, Wahoo, Ne- 
braska, program chairman. 














= VitamADE = 


HIGH POTENCY INJECTABLE VITAMIN COMBINATION 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE NEWBORN 


Vitamin A — 100,000 Units 
Each cc. contains Vitamin D, — 100,000 Units 
. Vitamin E — 10 mg. 














Indicated in conditions of weakness, unthriftiness, emaciation and other manifes- 
tations of avitaminosis in calves, colts, lambs, baby pigs, puppies and kittens. 


Also useful in prepartum “downers,” 
Dose — 1 to 3 cc.—daily for 2-3 days. 


Packages: 30 cc. diaphragm stoppered vial; 
6 vials in two-tone plastic box 


Write for literature 


order from your nearest CURTS distributor or direct 


CURTS Laboratories, Inc. 


Feature Formulations — for Veterinarians — Since 1918 
71 Central Avenue Kansas City 18, Kansas 
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Cyanamid reports to the veterinarian 









Every once in a while, one of our veterinary 
customers reminds us that he is using as much, 
or more SULMET® than ever in the treatment 

of acute bacterial and coccidial infections. 









In all species of animals too, since SULMET 
comes in such a wide variety of dosage forms. 


Recently, our recommendations for the mass 
medication of cattle and sheep with SULMET 
12.5 per cent Solution in the drinking water 
were added to the package literature: 












Use two fl. oz. per gal. drinking water the 
first day and one fl. oz. on succeeding days 
...except in mature dairy cows. Cut the 
dosage one-half here...they drink more 
water, need but one fl. oz. SULMET per 
gal. the first day and one-half fl. oz. on 
succeeding days. 


Veterinary Professional Service Department 
American Cyanamid Company 


New York 20, N. Y. a 
| SULMET 
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An EDGE 
on them all 


carbon steel 


fine cutting edges 


me 
B-P 
RIB-BACK 
Blades 
are now 
available... 









in the Puncture Proof 
Sterile Blade pack- 
age that can be auto- 
claved. 


in the CONVENTIONAL 
package — six of one 
size in a rustproof 
wrapper. 


” 8. harp 


(BP) BARD-PARKER COMPANY, INC. 
BP DANBURY. CONNECTICUT 


A DIVISION OF BECTON. DICKINSON AND COMPANY 


Ask your dealer 





B-P - RIB-BACK - IT'S SHARP - RACK-PACK are trademarks of BARD-PARKER 
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CALENDAR cessecasecesces COnCluded 


Dec. 3. (6:30 p.m.) Eastern IMinois Veterinary Med- 
ical Association. Hotel Tilden Hall, Cham- 
paign, Illinois, Dr. Edwin I. Pilchard, Jr., 
College of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, secretary-treasurer. 


Dec. 7-8. Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association, 
winter meeting. Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dr. L. S. Shirrell, 545 
East Main, Frankfort, Kentucky, secretary. 


Dec. 15-18. United States Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion, 63rd annual meeting. Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. Dr. James 
E. Stuart, 1220 N Street, Sacramento 14, Cali- 
fornia, chairman. 


Jan. 13-15. Indiana Veterinary Medical Association, 
annual convention. Hotel Severin, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Dr. L. M. Borst, 3315 Shelby, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, secretary. 


Jan. 20-21. Michigan State University, 37th annual 
postgraduate conference for veterinarians. Col- 
ege of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. Clayton 
Wells, conference consultant. 


Jan. 21-23. Intermountain Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dr. R. A. Bagley, 4600 Creek View Drive, 
Murray, Utah, secretary-treasurer. 


Jan. 25-27. Minnesota State Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety. Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minnesota. B. 
S. Pomeroy, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota, secretary-treasurer. 


Jan. 26-27. Short Course for Lovisiana Veterinarians. 
Pleasant Hall, L.S.U. Campus, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. Dr. R. B. Lank, Department of Vet- 
erinary Science, LSU, chairman. 


Feb. 1-2. Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Dr. 
W. F. Irwin, 3550 South Peoria Avenue, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, secretary. 


Feb. 1-3. California Veterinary Medical Association, 
midwinter conference. School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of California, Davis. 
Kenneth Humphreys, 3004 Sixteenth Street, 
San Francisco, California, executive secretary. 


Feb. 15-17. Colorado State University, 21st annual 
conference for veterinarians. College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Fort Collins, Colorado. (A 
short course in bull evaluation will be held 
Saturday, February 13, and Sunday morning, 
February 14.) Dr. O. R. Adams, Department 
of Veterinary Clinics and Surgery, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado, program chairman. 


Jun. 27-29. California Veterinary Medical Association, 
72nd annual convention. Jack Tar Hotel, San 
Francisco. Ken Humphreys, 3004 16th Street, 
Rooms 301-2, San Francisco 3, California, 
executive secretary. 
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therapeutically effective 


i 


a y 
—at dosages up to 1/20 


those of prednisone or 
, prednisolone 


—at a cost per treatment 
! ranging from 1/2 to 1/3 
. the prednisteroids 


= 





> for primary therapy 
¢, of inflammatory, allergic,rheumatic, 
metabolic and dermatologic con- 
4 ditions responsive to corticosteroids 
le, 
for supportive therapy 
~ in posterior paresis in canines, con- 
et- junctivitis and other ocular dis- 
orders, laminitis, severe stress con- 
yr ditions, traumatic shock, surgery 
sa, 
=4 AziuM Tablets 0.25 mg., half-scored, 
| bottles of 100 and 1000 
= Azrum Aqueous Suspension, boxes of 
6, 36, 72 and 144: 
ual ‘ 
Jet- 0.5 mg. per cc., 10 cc. vial 
= 2.0 mg. per cc., 5-cc. vial 
ing, Azium,* brand of dexamethasone. 
rent 
Col- 
Hion, 
San 
reet, 
ria, 
SCHERING CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY om, ween 
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IOMYCIN 
Specific affinity for respiratory tissue 


IOMYCIN 
Specific affinity for mammary tissue 


IOMYCIN is major advance in antibiotic 
therapy with specific tissue affinity 


LX 


anne r§: 


Iomycin (Intramuscular) is unique 
among antibiotics in having specific 
affinity for respiratory and mam- 
mary tissues—a major advance in 
antibiotic therapy. Because of this 
specific tissue affinity, Iomycin 
provides up to 5 times greater con- 
centration in alveolar tissues with 
therapeutic levels lasting eight to 
twelve hours. 


Iomycin is indicated in the treat- 
ment of infections or mixed infec- 
tions due to gram negative and 
gram positive organisms. In gen- 
eral, Iomycin provides remarkable 
effectiveness in the treatment of 
mastitis and respiratory infections 
including calf pneumonia, shipping 
fever and feline and canine pul- 
monary infections. 


Small animal, regular and bulk sizes. U.S. Patent No. 2,694,063. 


Your practice deserves IOMYCIN 


NORDEN LABORATORIES 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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@ Vermifugal and purgative in . 
action, NEMURAL is 3 4 
particularly effective in dogs and 


ee 
- 





adult cats. Moreover, ; 
it acts quickly. Fe Literature 
and detailed 
re information 
@ May be administered without a preliminary 2 eagle de aS 


starvation. Administration usually not 


foliowed by emesis. 
@ Definite dosage: One 18 mg. tablet for each 
8 Ib. of body weight. 


Supplied in tablets of 18 mg., bottles of 100 and 500. (Each tablet 
contains 3.13 mg. arsenic.) 


. Nemural (brand of 
uithrep LABORATORIES Geemhih, rademest 
NEW YORK 18.N.¥ reg. U.S. Pat. Off. fe) 


NEMURAL 


CINE 





Clostridium Perfringen 
Type D Bacterin 


U.S. Patent 2,719,102 


The original 
enterotoxemia bacterin 
and 

the best protection 


you can offer 


Lambs going into feedlots need this protection to 
reduce losses and to save feeding time. Whether 


you call the condition enterotoxemia, over-eating, 
or pulpy kidney, specify Corn States Bacterin ang 
be assured of tested potency. 


CORN STATES LABORATORIES, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
SUBSIDIARY OF ELI LI 
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